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AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 


Assembly. 


ple to give Premier Nikita Khrushchev of Soviet Russia “and his 
puppets the cold shoulder” while they are in the United States 
“under the guise of attending” the United Nations 15th General 


has called on the American peo- 


Khrushchev has not come to this® 
country as a guest or friend, but 
“as a fanatical enemy,” Meany de- 
clared, adding that everything he 
has said or done since his previous 
visit “has been aimed at destroying 
the freedom and security” of the 
US. 

“The American people want to 
live in peace and friendship with 
the Soviet people,” Meany asserted. 

“However, world peace and 
freedom will not be helped but 
seriously hurt if our nation’s 
press, radio, television, movies 
and other media of mass infor- 
mation play into Khrushchev’s 
hands by giving worldwide pub- 
licity to his slanders and propa- 
ganda antics. 

“There is no reason whatsoever 
for publicizing and advertising his 
demagogic platitudes, hypocritical 
slogans and hateful harangues. 
Since he wrecked the summit con- 
ference, the Soviet dictator has 
behaved in a manner making him 
utterly unworthy of extensive press 
and news coverage. 

“The free American news media 
can best serve this nation and world 
freedom by instantly exposing 
Khrushchev’s lying propaganda.” 

“He has forfeited every right to 
any velvet treatment by an Amer- 
ican individual or institution. The 
best interests of the American peo- 
ple and world peace require that 
we give Khrushchev and his pup- 
pets the cold shoulder.” 

Meany declared Khrushchev is 
attending the General Assembly 
with the intention of using the UN 
as “the world’s most powerful 


sounding board” to spread “slan- 
derous propaganda against our na- 
tion and democratic way of life.” 

“He does not seek to promote 
genuine disarmament,” Meany 
charged, “but only to undermine 
the will and capacity of the free- 


dom-loving peoples to resist Soviet | | 


aggression and conquest.” 
Everything Khrushchev has 
said and done since appearing at 
the 14th General Assembly,” 
Meany said, “shows he is not 
interested in reaching and abiding 
by reasonable and honorable 
agreements which alone can pro- 
vide the basis for effective dis- 
armament and lasting world 
peace.” 

“The presence at the UN session 
of the hated Quislings of the Soviet 
puppet states (like Janos Kadar of 
Hungary), who are coming under 
Khrushchev’s orders, is an added 
insult to the free people of the 
U.S.,” Meany added. 

“The entire record of the Soviet 
dictatorship and its satellites in the 
UN is one of insolent contempt for 
the aims of the UN, flagrant viola- 
tion of its decisions and consistent 
refusal to aid its endeavors to help 
the underdeveloped countries at- 
tain well-being and security. Like 
Stalin, Khrushchev is in reality an 
enemy of the UN.” 

The AFL-CIO sharply con- 
demned Khrushchev for his pre- 
emptory action when he broke up 
the summit conference on which a 
large part of the world had pinned 
its hopes for easing the cold war 


and averting a hot war. 


Sen. John F. Kennedy from their 


where he had made a speech, to the convention of the Steelworkers, 
where he was scheduled for another address. Riding in the car with 
Kennedy is USWA Pres. David J. 
convention story on Page 10, other stories this page.) 


CHEMICAL WORKERS cheering and waving banners escorted 


own convention in Atlantic City, 


McDonald. (Chemical Workers 


Three-Pronged Attack: 


USWA Convention 


Sets Jobs 


Atlantic City—The 1.2 million-member United Steelworkers, 
with half the membership idle or working part-time, tackled the 
problems of preventing the recession in steel from spreading to the 
rest of the country and of putting the nation back on full employ- 


ment track. 

There was no doubt as the 
3,500 delegates to the union’s 10th 
constitutional convention met in 
the giant auditorium here that con- 
tinuing unemployment and under- 


Building Trades Renew Campaign 
To Legalize Jobsite Picketing 


The AFL-CIO Building & Construction Trades Dept. has launched a new full-scale campaign 
to secure enactment of the situs picketing bill when the 87th Congress convenes in January. 

In letters to 630 affiliated councils throughout the nation, BCTD Pres. C. J. Haggerty said the 3 
million members of building trades unions must launch their situs picketing bill drive immediately, 
a part of the 1960 election campaign. 


Haggerty charged that “obstruc-¢ 
tive tactics” were used to prevent 
Majorities in both the House and 
Senate from adopting the measure 
Which would have restored to build- 
ing trades unions their right to pic- 
ket common job sites. 

Declaring that “these obstructive 
devices must be removed in the 
next session of Congress so that the 
Majority can rule, “Haggerty called 
®n all of labor to “participate ac- 


tively in the election of capable 
members” of Congress. 

At the same time he praised 
Sen. John F. Kennedy’s “valiant 
fight” for the situs picketing bill, 
and called for election of a Pres- 
ident “who will utilize the powers 
of the presidency—actively, af- 
firmatively and vigorously — to 
permit the majority to accom- 
plish its will in the legislative 

: process.” 


Enactment of the situs picketing 
measure, he said, is essential to 
secure relief for 3 million building 
tradesmen from the “inequitable 
restrictions on picketing which were 
imposed by the Taft-Hartley Act 
and tightened by the Landrum- 
Griffin Act.” 

Both major parties gave formal 
support to the legislation in the last 
session, the BCTD president said, 


(Continued on Page 12) 


Program 


employment, aggravated by ex- 
panding use of automated equip- 
ment, was the parley’s major con- 
cern. 

USWA Pres. David J. Mce- 
Donald, in his keynote speech, 
called for a three-pronged ap- 
proach to the overriding prob- 
lem: Political action to insure 
government policies dedicated to 
economic growth, a legislative 
program designed to produce a 
4-day, 32-hour workweek, and 
continuing talks with the indus- 
try on setting up a shorter work- 
week and sharing the benefits of 
new technology. 

The convention roared approval 
of the political action approach 
with the endorsement of Sen. John 


Johnson and the Democratic party 
platform. McDonald pledged an 
all-out effort by the union to elect 
the Kennedy-Johnson ticket. 

A few minutes after his endorse- 
ment by the convention, Kennedy 
told the delegates that before em- 
barking on a campaign for a 32- 


F. Kennedy and Sen. Lyndon B.}. 
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i Kennedy Ticket Endorsed 
iBy Steel, Chemical Unions 


Shun Khrushchev, 
Meany Urges U.S. 


Candidate 


Hits Nixon 
On Record 


By Saul Miller 


Atlantic City—Sen. John F. 
Kennedy carried his presidential 
campaign before two colorful, 
cheering union conventions here 
and came away with firm, enthu- 
siastic pledges of all-out sup- 
port. 

He and his running mate, Sen, 
Lyndon B. Johnson, won the unan- 
imous endorsement of the 3,500 
delegates at the Steelworkers’ 10th 
constitutional convention—dele- 
gates representing 1.2 million Steel- 
workers—and of 500 Chemical 
Workers’ delegates representing 
90,000 workers. 

His appearances at both conven- 
tions here were marked by loud 
and prolonged demonstrations com- 
plete with placards, noise makers, 
hats and buttons and pins galore. 

It was nearly impossible to find a 
delegate at either convention who 
lacked a Kennedy insignia of one 
type or another. 

In his brief appearance first at 
the Chemical Workers and mo- 
ments later at the Steelworkers— 
with placard-carrying Chemical 
delegates accompanying him to 
the second meeting — Kennedy 
struck out sharply at the “stand- 
pat, backward-looking” position 
of the Republican Party and de- 
clared the great issue is “those 
who want to stay and those who 
want to go; those who say yes to 
the °60s and those who say no; 
those who look to the past and 
those who look to the future.” 

Kennedy, obviously countering 

Vice Pres. Nixon’s continuing at- 
tempts to blur the image of the 
Republican Party, pounded away at 
the GOP record since the turn of 
(Continued on Page 11) 


ILGWU Gives Help 
To ‘Donna’ Victims 


New York — The Ladies’ 
Garment Workers have con- 
tributed $2,500 to the relief 
of victims of Hurricane Don- 
na in Puerto Rico and have 
called on New York affiliates 
to add to the sum. ; 

Sec.-Treas. Louis Stulberg 
in announcing the gift pointed 
out that the union has 6,000 
members on the island. Re- 
ports indicated they were in 
the van of relief activities. 
immediately after the blow, 
he said, and that the: mobile 
health unit given by the 
ILGWU to its Puerto Rican 
members two years ago ren- 
dered outstanding service dur- 
ing the emergency. 


(Continued on Page 11) 
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“W. Va. State 
- Labor to Work 
For Kennedy | 


Charleston, W. Va—The West é 
_ Virginia State AFL-CIO at a spe-| 


cial convention. here formally -en- 
dorsed Democratic Senators John 
F. Kennedy and Lyndon B. John- 
son for president and vice pres-. 
ident, respectively, 
“full and active support to assure 
their election.” 


'“There is wide difference in the 


demonstrated~ philosophies of ‘the ; 


two presidential candidates,” the 
resolution said. On 131 key votes 
on labor and other public welfare 
issues, Sen. Kennedy voted right 
92 percent of the time. Vice Pres- 
ident Nixon, on the other hand, 
voted only 13 -percent Tight on 77 
key issues. 

“On numerous identical issues, 
these two candidates were on op- 
posite sides, Kennedy voting for 
and Nixon against the working men 
and women of this nation.” 

The convention also endorsed... 

Sen. Jennings Randolph (D) for. 
reelection; Democratic candidates 
for the House in all six congress, 
ional districts; W. W. Barron (D) 
for governor and C. Donald Rob- 
ertson (D) for state attorney 
general. 

Twelve Democratic and two Re- 
publican aspirants for the state sen- 
ate from 14 of the 16 districts were 
given labor approval, as were 53 
Democrats and 10 Republicans run- 
ning for the state house of dele- 
gates in 30 of the 55 counties. 

In addition, the convention 
adopted “A Positive Program for. 
West Virginia” which spelled out 
organized labor’s aims in the legis- 
lature meeting next January. In- 
cluded were new or improved legis- 
lation in the areas of state and lo- 
cal taxes, workmen’s and unem- 
ployment compensation, minimum 
wages, state labor relations board, 
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and civil and human rights. 


Most Airports Faulty, 
Pilots’ Study Shows 


Chicago—Delegates to a union-sponsored conference on air 
safety have returned a sharp indictment of inadequate airport fa- 
cilities throughout the nation, declaring the problem is “immediate 


and critical.” 


Airline executives, industry and government air safety specialists 


participated as guests and speakers‘ 
at the eighth annual Air Safety 
Forum of the Air Line Pilots. The 
three-day program, keyed to the 
theme of improving airports for 
safety in the jet age, covered air- 
port fire and rescue equipment, ap- 
proach and runway lighting and 
markings. 

During the confererice the ALPA 
released results of a survey of 170 
airports which showed that “79 per- 
cent had runways which should be 


Canadian Rail Unions 
To Take Strike Vote 


Montreal—Unions representing 120,000 non-operating employes 
of Canadian railroads prepared to take strike votes in the face of 
flat rejection by management of the recommendations of a Federal 
Conciliation Board—Canadian equivalent of a Presidential Emer- 


gency Board in the United States. 


The board had recommended® 


hourly wage increases of 14.1 cents 
over a two-year period and a fourth 
week of vacation for workers with 
25 years of service. 

The nation’s two big safleande-<- 
the Canadian Pacific and the Ca- 


Govt. Indicts 
Expelled Ex-Officer 


Tulsa, Okla.—A former officer 
of Plumbers & Pipe Fitters Local 
205 here, expelled when he failed 


to answer charges involving finan- |. 


cial irregularities, has been indicted 
on eight embezzlement counts and 
one charge of concealing union réc- 
ords under the Labor-Management 
Reporting & Disclosure Act of 
1959. 


He is Owen L. Lawson, who. }. 


was business manager, financial, 
secretary and treasurer of Local: 
205 until he failed to seek re-elec- 

tion last January. Lawson did 

not appear for a hearing set for 

June 7 on charges brought by the ‘ 
local executive board, and the’ 
board’s recommendation of ex- . 
pulsion was upheld by a member- . 
ship vote of 76 to 0, vue Th inet 
voting. 

In Washington, Atty.-Gen. Wile 
liam P. Rogers said Lawson was 
the first person to be indicted in the 
U.S. under the 1959 act. If con- 
victed, he faces a maximum pen- 
alty of a $10,000 fine, five years 
in prison or both on each of. the 
embezzlement counts, ; 


nadian National—issued a joint 
statement declaring that “all of 
the recommendations” .of the fact- 
finders “are unacceptable to the 
railways.” While the CN system 
is government-owned, its manage- 
ment has a free hand in operating 
the system. 


Frank H. Hall, chairman of 
the negotiating committee of the 
15 non-operating unions and a 
vice president of the Railway 
Clerks, declared the board’s rec- 
Ommendations were “the irre- 
ducible minimum” the unions 
would accept and announced 
plans for a strike vote. He 
pointed out that the award was 
considerably short of the 25 
.cents an hour the unions had 
sought. 

' Further mediation efforts by the 
government are expected, but un- 
der Canadian law there are no 
existing legal barriers to a strike. 
However in 1950—the last nation- 
wide rail strike—the federal gov- 
ernment stepped in after nine days 
with a special law sending the 
workers back to their jobs and 
directing compulsory arbitration of 


.|unresolved issues. 


The arbitration decision granted 
virtually all of the recommenda- 
tions made by the conciliation board 
and rejected by the railroads, in- 
cluding the union demand for a 
5-day, 40-hour week with no loss 
of pay, plus an additional wage 


lengthened, 70 percent do not have 
approach lighting, 98 percent lack 
runway identifier lights and 42 per- 
cent have no runway markings at 
all.” 

Navigational facilities in the 
terminal area, where the largest 
number of aircraft accidents oc- 
cur, are inadequate at most air- 
ports, the union charged.’ 

ALPA Pres. C, N. Sayen blamed 
“the failure of the federal govern- 
ment to appropriate sufficient 
funds” for much of the inade- 
quacies of airports. 

An Eastern Air Lines pilot, Capt. 
E. R. Watson of Miami, and a 
Trans World Air Lines pilot, Capt. 
J. L. DeCelles of Prairie Village, 
Kan., shared the ALPA’s annual 
air safety award. 


2 Pilots Honored 


Watson was honored for his 
“outstanding contributions to air 
safety” as chairman since 1956 of 
the ALPA’s training plans com- 
mittee, and as regional air safety 
representative. 

DeCelles, a union safety chair- 
man, was credited with uncovering 
evidence which exonerated a pilot 
who had been blamed for the crash 
of an airliner into a mountainside 
near Albuquerque, N. M., in 1955. 

At the conference banquet, Mel- 
vin N. Gough, safety director of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, declared 
that pilots are “the strongest single 


cree ete 


At 9-State Céiiferinber | 
Kennedy Proposes 
Job, Growth Action 


Charleston, W. Va.—The flesh-and-blood realities of recession and 


economic depression were examine 


The Democratic presidential candi 


d in their tfagic and vivid detail 


by representatives of nine hard-hit states at a Conference on New Jobs 
and New Growth called by Sen. John F. Kennedy. 


idate, speaking to an overflow crowd 


of 6,500 cheering supporters, pledg-® 
ed that if the people elect him, they 


days of dynamic leadership to meet 
the country’s critical needs com- 
parable to Pres. Roosevelt’s famous 
first 100 days. 


He promised to submit to Con- 
gress a five-point program which 
would ally government and pri- 
vate enterprise in a massive at- 
tack.on economic stagnation and 
mass unemployment. 

Editors, government officials, 
representatives of organized labor 
and others participated in the un- 
precedented survey in depth of the 
economy undertaken by the Ken- 
nedy conference here in the heart 
of the hard-hit bituminous coal 
industry. 

Barkin Co-Director 
Research Dir. Sol Barkin of the 
Textile Workers Union of America 
was co-director of the conference. 
AFL-CIO Assistant Research Dir. 
Frank Fernbach headed a panel on 
area redevelopment. 

AFL-CIO unions participating 
included the Oil, Chemical & 
Atomic Workers, Glass Bottle 
Blowers, Railroad Trainmen, Lo- 
comotive Firemen & Enginemen, 
Steamfitters, Stone Workers, 
Steelworkers, Ladies’ Garment 
Workers, Bricklayers, Newspa- 
per Guild and Carpenters. 

Also present were delegations 
from AFL-CIO state and local cen- 
tral bodies and local building trades 
councils from such states as West 
Virginia, Illinois, Pennsylvania, In- 
diana, Ohio, Michigan, Maryland, 
Virginia and Kentucky. 

Rep. Ken Hechler (D-W. Va.) 
set the tone of the conference at a 
panel on automation with the state- 


done the most advanced thinking 
in this field.” 

“It has been the type of think- 
ing,” he added, “that seeks to 
meet the advanced needs of its 
members but ‘at the same time 
frankly faces the constructive 
needs of all the people and the 
community as a whole.” 

Gov. David L. Lawrence, Sen. 
Joseph S. Clark and Rep. Daniel 
J. Flood, all Pennsylvania Demo- 
crats, deplored the “Pollyanna 
philosophy from Washington.” 
Kennedy in his address pointed 
out that nations all over the earth 
are trying to wipe out hunger, pov- 
erty and misery, and are looking 
for leadership. 

“The great question of our 
time,” he said, “is whether they 
will look to Moscow to find this 
leadership or whether they will 
look to America.” 

“Only if America is growing— 
and only if it is caring for the needs 
of its own people—only then will 
other nations know that the road 
to progress is freedom’s road. 

His five-point program proposed: 

@ Development ‘of public re- 
sources which will make it possible 
“for private enterprise to grow and 
prosper.” 

@ Stimulation of private invest- 
ment “by eliminating Republican 
hard money policies and high inter- 
est rates.” 

@ Federal aid for school con- 
struction and teachers’ salaries. 

@ Solution of the “growing crisis 
of automation” through “nation- 
wide conferences of industry and 
labor to map a strategy for putting 
displaced men back to work.” 


@ Special assistance “to help 


ment that “organized labor has 


TUC on Ho 


ernment’s “anti-democratic trade 


Asnag, declared it would “take 


ions “in its activities of protest and 
efforts to secure redress.” 


A two-man ICFTU mission flew 
Aug. 18 to Aden, which is on a 
peninsula on the Arabian coast at 
the southern tip of the Red Sea, 
and after an inquiry verified what 


force in furthering air safety.” 


it called “victimization” of public 


here but union members comi 


for evil.” 


Paul.” 


increase. 


Sen. Douglas Is ‘Evicted’ 
By Company He Assisted 


East Moline, Ill.—Sen. Paul H. Douglas (D-IIl.), campaign- 
ing for re-election at plant gates, was evicted by management 
from the. parking lot of the American Machine & Metals Co. 


of the shift shouted encouragement as he continued his elec- 
tion speech from a sound truck outside. 

The senator, who has labor endorsement for re-election to 
a third term, told the workers that “the company should ob- 
serve the simple rules of fair play. We Democrats don’t hate 
big business, although big business frequently hates us.” 

Ironically, Douglas noted, the company that kicked him out 
was a firm he had helped obtain a sizable defense contract 
“that it otherwise wouldn’t have got.” 
help them get another contract. I believe in returning good 


Homegoing workers, members of Machinists Lodge 548, 
stopped to call encouragement and shout, “Give ’em hell, 


ng out of the plant at the close. 


He added: “Ill even 


Confederation of Free Trade Un-® 


hard-hit areas to catch up.” 


AFL-CIO Backs Aden 


stile Laws 


The AFL-CIO has pledged its firm support to the Aden Trade 
Union Congress in the latter’s protest of the British colonial gov- 


union policy.” 


The AFL-CIO, in a cable to Aden TUC Gen. Sec. Abdullah-al- 


all action” to back up the Intl. 


servce workers and “oppressive leg- 
islation” against the TUC. 

The ICFTU mission—made up 
of Nouri Boudali of the Tunisian 
trade union federation (UGTT) and 
Alfred Braunthal of the ICFTU’s 
economic and social department— 
found the colony’s legislative coun- 
cil had just passed a bill requiring 
compulsory arbitration for many 
industrial disputes and banning 
strikes. Severe penalties were set 
for violations, the ICFTU said. 


The Aden TUC declared a gen- 
eral strike Aug. 15 in protest of the 
pending bill. The strike later was 
called off and, the TUC charged, 
180 innocent workers were fired for 
taking part. In addition, the gov- 
ernment withdrew the license of the 
TUC’s weekly journal. 


The ICFTU in Brussels, after 
a report from its mission, an- 
nounced it is taking steps “to 
safeguard essential rights without 
which a free trade union move- 
ment cannot exist.” 


The four-year-old Aden TUC, 
roughly 10,000 strong and an 
ICFTU affiliate since it was formed, 
appealed for the support of Amer- 
ican labor in a cable which charged 
the Aden government with contin- 
uing its “anti-democratic trade un- 
lion policy.” 
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Says Company Interfered: : 


IUE Files NLRB 


charges of unfair labor practices 


Charge Against GE 
’* New York—The Electrical, Radio & Machine Workers have filed ? 


against the General Electric Co. }j 
~ growing out of current negotiations covering some 70,000 employes. 


The union charged the company with interference in its internal 


‘ affairs and with intimidation of employes as the result of a series 


_ of advertisements, letters and leaf-® 


lets which urged its employes to 
reject Sept. 25 as the date for local 
union votes on action to be taken 
by the IUE-GE Conference Board 
on signing a new contract or re- 
fusing to work. . f 

The present contract expires at 
midnight Oct. 1. The union nego- 
tiating committee, at the recent 
Miami Beach, Fla., convention, 
recommended that affected locals 
which have not done so take a vote 
on Sept. 25 on accepting whatever 


James Pleads 
Guilty to 
Theft Charge 


Newark, N. J.—Eugene C. 
James, former secretary-treasurer 
of the expelled Laundry Workers, 
has pleaded guilty here to state 
charges of conspiring to embezzle 
nearly $1 million in union welfare 
funds. 

Also pleading guilty with James 
was Louis B. Saperstein, a former 
insurance broker, who allegedly had 
withheld union insurance premiums 
and split the money with the one- 
time union official. 

Superior Court Judge Alex- 
ander P. Waugh set Oct. 26 as 
the tentative date for sentencing. 
The charge carries a maximum 
three-year prison term and a 
$1,000 fine. 

The two men have been under 
indictment for nearly three years. 

Shortly after being charged with 
embezzlement, James went on trial 
in federal court in Chicago for fail- 
ure to pay income taxes on his 
share of the money siphoned out of 
the welfare fund. He was con- 
victed after unsuccessfully claiming 
that since the money was stolen it 
was not earned income and thus 
not taxable. 


contract the company has offered 
at that time, or to vote “no con- 
tract, no work.” 

The ultimate decision to strike 
Or not is vested by the TUE 
constitution in the Conference 
Board, which is made up of 
elected representatives from each 
local in a GE plant. 

IUE Pres. James B. Carey and 
John Callahan, chairman of the 
Conference Board, charged that GE 
“deliberately and without regard to 
the consequences interjected itself 
in the affairs of the union which 
has been designated by its employes 


‘las their sole bargaining agent.” . 


“The company has yet to learn 
that the members of the IUE are 
in complete contro! of the union 
and will run it as they see fit—not 
as the company desires,” they said 
in a joint statement. 

Meantime the Federal Me- 
diation & Conciliation Service 
said that two of its commission- 
ers will sit in on negotiations 
when they are resumed next 
week, ; 

The AFL-CIO Industrial Union 
Dept. has made public a detailed 
eight-page study spelling out the 
success of supplementary unem- 
ployment benefits in the steel, rub- 
ber and auto industries and assert- 
ing that introduction of “a similar 
plan in the electrical industry in 
1960 should have high priority as 
labor and management go about 
their negotiations.” 

“The severe fluctuatif@ns in em- 
ployment in the major electrical 
companies during recent years 
make the introduction of a sound 
SUB. program an especially press- 
ing necessity,” the study concluded. 

The study was made for the 
IUD GE-Westinghouse Conference. 
Members include the IUE, the Ma- 
chinists, Intl. Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers, Auto Workers, 
Technical Engineers and Steelwork- 


ers. 


2 Rail Unions to Study 
Possibility of Mergers 


The AFL-CIO Railroad Trainmen and the unaffiliated Railway 
Conductors & Brakemen have named committees “to explore the 
question of amalgamation, affiliation or consolidation” of the two 


unions. 


In a joint circular to members, BRT Pres. W. P. Kennedy and 


Pres. J. A. Paddock of the Con-' 
ductors & Brakemen (ORCB) cited 
decreasing employment in the in- 
dustry and management attacks on 
unions as factors which could lead 
to “a closer alignment of the train 
service organizations.” 

The circular emphasized that 
the question of merger is still “in 
the exploratory stage” and that 
“it will likely. be some time be- 
fore any statement can be made” 
on the committees’ progress. 


Both unions emphasized that the 
financial condition of the two or- 


Boyd to Direct 
Rights Advisors 


Harold B. Boyd, president of the 
Virginia State AFL-CIO, has been 
named by AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany as chairman of the federa- 
tion’s Southern Advisory Commit- 
tee on Civil Rights. 

Boyd succeeds Stanton E. Smith, 
past president of the Tennessee 
State AFL-CIO, who is now serv- 
ing at national headquarters as co- 
ordinator of state and local central 
bodies, 


les 
ganizations and their insurance de- 
partments is sound, declaring: 


“We have been motivated, not 
by financial interests, but by a com- 
mon desire as evidenced by many 
of our lodges and divisions to as- 
certain whether amalgamation .. . 
would result in better protection 


for the members in view of the] 


problems which all concerned pres- 
ently face in this industry.” 

The Trainmen, with some 200,- 
000 members in the United States 
and Canada; and the Conductors 
& Brakemen, with more than 26,- 
000 members, are among the old- 
est of the railroad brotherhoods. 


The joint circular pointed out 
that resolutions dealing with 
amalgamation have been adopted 
by both unions in recent years. 


Noting that employment in the 
railroad industry has dropped from 
nearly 2 million at the close of 
World War II to less than 800,000 
at. present, the joint statement de- 
clared: “A further decline in em- 
ployment is inevitable by reason of 
mergers and consolidations of rail- 
road systems and because of tech- 


nological changes in the industry.” 


DETAILED EXPLANATION of the National Labor 


Relations Board decision finding the Kohler Co. 
guilty of unfair labor practices was given more than 1,800 striking members of Auto Workers Local 833 
and their wives at a mecting in the Sheboygan, Wis., armory. Reg. Dir. Harvey Kitzman (speaking), 
Sec.-Treas. Emil Mazey and local officers urged the strikers to apply for reinstatement to their jobs. 
(Photo by Curt Nack, a Kohler striker.) 


Sea Unions 


Ask Safety 


Ratification 


The seafarers section of the AFL- 
CIO Maritime Trades Dept. plans 
to press for congressional ratifica- 
tion of the latest advances agreed 
on at the Intl. Conference on Safety 
of Life at Sea, held in London this 
summer. 

Joseph Curran, president of the 
Maritime Union and co-chairman 
of the MTD seafarers’ section, said 
the London conference produced 
improvements in many areas even 
though the outcome fell short of 
the goals of the U.S. delegation. 
He listed these advances: 

@ On new passenger vessels on 
short international voyages, life- 
boats supplemented by life rafts are 
to be required for all passengers, 
along with additional equipment. 

@ On all cargo ships, life rafts 
for 50 percent of the ship’s person- 
nel will be required to supplement 
the required 200 percent lifeboat- 
age. 

@ New motor lifeboats must be 
propelled by compression-ignited 
engines. 

@ Hand-propelling gear should 
be restricted to lifeboats carrying 
100 persons or less. 

@ Life jackets should not be ad- 
versely affected by oil or oil prod- 
ucts and should be of a highly 
visible color. 

@ On cargo ships, rules on drills 
were tightened. 

@ Steps were taken to insure 
that portable radio gear is avail- 
able to each group of lifeboats on 
tankers. 

The London meeting, Curran 
noted, was the. fourth since such 
conferences were initiated after the 


sinking of the S.S. Titanic in 1912. 


Unity Bids Issued 
By Postal Clerks 


The. Post Office Clerks, already 
scheduled to begin merger negoti- 
ations with an unaffiliated rival un- 
ion, have extended invitations to 
four other organizations of postal 
clerks to consider amalgamation. 

E. C. Hallbeck, newly-elected 
president of the 54-year-old union, 
sent identical invitations to the 
Postal Transport Association, the 
unaffiliated National Postal Clerks 
Union, the unaffiliated National Al- 
liance of Postal Employes and to 
United Postal Workers locals in 
Boston and Pittsburgh. 

Already scheduled are talks be- 
tween the NFPOC and the unaffili- 
ated United National Association of 


Post Office Craftsmen (UNAPOC).! 


UAW Wins 
In 6-Month 


Settlement 
Case Strike 


Racine, Wis.—The Auto Workers have ended their six-month 
strike against the J. I. Case Co. here, their ranks solid despite re- 
peated management attempts to break the picket lines, with a con- 


tract providing first-year increas 
strengthened seniority rights and 


es averaging 12 cents an hour, 
improved fringe benefits. 


UAW officials credited a fact- ‘ 
finding panel appointed in Au- 
gust by Wisconsin Gov. Gaylord 
Nelson (D) with having mediated 
the dispute, paving the way for 
a settlement. 


Members of UAW Local 180 
woted 816 to 360 to ratify the two- 
year agreement which provided: 


@ Wage hikes of from 8 to 17 


cents, with a wage reopener after | 


the first year. 


@ Greater seniority protection 
for workers through provisions for 
transfer of workers to other de- 
partments during periods of layoffs. 
The seniority protection also as- 
sures that strikebreakers brought in 
by the company will be laid off be- 
fore the firm’s regular employes. 

@ Improvements in amount and 
duration of hospital and medical 
insurance, 

@ Triple pay for holidays in 
place of the previous double-time. 


changes in the discipline and dis- 
charge provisions of the agreement. 

@ Authorization, for the first 
time, for leave of absence to union 
Officers on union business. 

@ Higher piece-work guaran- 
tees. 

@ Occupational, rather than de- 
partmental, seniority for the skilled 
trades, 

The union did not win its de- 
mand for-a union shop, one of the 
chief issues in dispute. 

The company, which manu- 
factures farm implements, re- 
mained open during the strike 
but was unable to induce more 
than a handful of employes to 
return to work despite television 
appeals and threats, UAW offi- 
cials said. 

‘University of Wisconsin Prof. 


arbitrator and former chairman of 
the Wage Stabilization Board, head- 


@ Greater job security through 


ed the fact-finding panel. 


and Johnson” to give meaning 


Its function will be to assist 


Pres. George M. Harrison of 


Reuther, president of the Auto 


Plumbers & Pipe Fitters; Pres. 


Construction Trades Dept. 


Washington 6, D.C. 


Labor Sets Up Committee 
For Kennedy Campaign 


Representatives of 55 AFL-CIO affiliates and the railroad 
brotherhoods have set up “Labor’s Committee for Kennedy , 


of the Democratic candidates in the coming election. 


local and state labor organizations to secure the election of 
Senators John F. Kennedy and Lyndon B. Johnson. 


chairman. Chosen co-chairmen were Sec. Joseph D. Keenan 
of the Intl. Brotherhood of Electrical Workers and Arthur J. 
Goldberg, special counsel for the AFL-CIO. Eli L. Oliver, 
economic advisor to the Railway Labor Executives’ Associa- 
tion, was elected secretary-treasurer. 


Members of the executive committee to date are Walter P. 


Industrial Union Dept.; Pres. James B. Carey of the Electrical, 
Radio & Machine Workers; Pres. Peter T. Schoemann of the 


munications Workers; Pres. Jacob S. Potofsky of the Clothing 
Workers; Pres. C. J. Haggerty of the AFL-CIO Building & 


The committee was organized at a meeting in Wash- 
ington. “ Its headquarters are at 1801 K_ Street, N.W., 


It is organized labor's first such approach to a presidential 
election since the AFL and CIO merged in 1955. 


to the AFL-CIO endorsement 


and supplement the efforts of 


the Railway Clerks was named 


Workers and of the AFL-CIO 


Joseph A. Beirne of the Com- 


Nathan P. Feinsinger, prominent. 
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SINGING STAR Eileen Barton 
William F. Schnitzler, left, and 
representative with the United Service Organizations, at “bon voy- 
age” party for the cast of the “AFL-CIO Salute to the Armed 
Forces,” now on tour of U.S. overseas sien under the sponsorship 
of the American labor movement. 


chats with AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. 
Donald: F. Conaway, AFL-CIO 


UPP Convention Asks 
Printing Trades Unity 


By David Perlman 


The Papermakers & Paperworkers, grown to 140,000 members 
since the union was formed in 1957 by the merger of two formerly 


competing unions, opened their 


second convention with a strong 


endorsement of moves to unite all unions in the printing and paper 


industries. 
A resolution calling for continu- 


ation of unity talks with other}. 


unions was adopted unanimously 
in one of the convention’s first 


acts. The presidents of the Typo- 
‘graphical Union, 


Printing Press- 
men and Pulp-Sulphite Workers 
were among the scheduled speakers 
at the Washington, D. C., conven- 
tion. 


UPP Pres. Paul L. Phillips told | 


the delegates that the union’s 
membership had rebounded from 
heavy losses caused by the 1958 
recession and now stands 10 per- 
cent above the figure at the time 
of merger. 

AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. William F. 
Schnitzler, in a slashing attack on 
the Eisenhower-Nixon Administra- 
tion’s “indifference” to the prob- 


lems of the. American people, told|_ 


the convention that the only way 
labor could make its full voice felt 
at the polls was “to apply trade 
union techniques, determination 
and dedication” to the task of get- 
ting union members registered te 
vote. 

He reminded the Papermakers 

& Paperworkers that the prob- 
lems they had pinpointed in res- 
olutions at their 1957 founding 
convention—an inadequate mini- 
mum wage, federal aid to schools, 
decent housing for all Americans 
—were even more critical in 1960 
because “nothing has been done 
about them.” 

One of the unresolved issues of 
the 1957 merger agreement, the 
method of electing district - direc- 
tors who also serve as vice presi- 
dents, sent the convention into a 
night session for a prolonged de- 
bate. 

By a decisive vote, the delegates 
overturned the recommendations 
of the resolutions committee and 
voted to elect district directors by 
caucus of delegates from the dis- 
tricts involved. Vacancies between 
national conventions will be filled 
by special district conventions to 
be called within 60 days. 

The committee’s original propos- 
al was that directors be nominated 
at caucuses, with the full conven- 
tion having the right to reject the 
nominee and request the district 
caucus to submit another name. 
Vacancies, under the original pro- 


posal, would have been filled by 
the international executive board. 
AFL-CIO Organization — Dir. 
John Livingston told the 1,200 
delegates that the National La- 
bor Relations Board, under the 
Eisenhower Administration, “has 
made the Taft-Hartley Act even 
worse,” He assailed the partici- 
pation of NLRB Chairman Boyd 
Leedom in political fund-raising 
for Sen. Karl E. Mundt (R- 
S. D.) and said appointments to 
the board demonstrate the im- 
portance of political action “since 
it is the President who names 
these boards.” 


Scheduled for action during the 
convention was a resolution strong- 
ly endorsing the Kennedy-John- 
son ticket. 

Phillips, in his keynote address, 
warned that the trade union move- 
ment faces a challenge in bringing 
an understanding of the need for 
trade unionism to younger workers. 

“By 1965,” he pointed out, “half 
the people in the labor force will 
. - - have no personal knowledge 
of the 1930-35 depression. 


“They cannot remember the 
endless unemployment and the 
misery and suffering. They will 
not recall why the union move- 
ment was reborn during that pe- 
riod. Knowing nothing of the de- 
pression, and faced with the con- 
stant propaganda barrage of the 
companies, they probably will be 
apathetic or even hostile to un- 
ionism.” 

Hits Economic Lag 

Schnitzler warned of the danger 
to the nation in the twin problems 
of heavy unemployment and lack 
of economic growth. He accused 
the Administration of having “no 
positive program of any kind” to 
combat unemployment. The Re- 
publicans, he charged, talk about 
the increase in employment “with- 
out mentioning that the reason for 
this is the growth in population 
rand without mentioning that unem- 
ployment has increased during the 
same period.” 

Despite the rise in the labor 
force, Schnitzler emphasized, the 
total of man-hours worked dur- 
ing 1959 was actually less than 
in 1953. 


‘Worst Since 1 928°: 
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Smash Bigotry Forever Nov. 8, 
Ex-Gov. Lehman Asks ILGWU 


New York—Hope that the American people will repudiate religious bigotry at the highest national 
levels was voiced here by former New York Governor and U.S. Sen. Herbert H. Lehman at a 50th 


: | anniversary observance of the historic strike by 60,000 garment union cloakmakers. 


The strike, regarded as the greatest single event in the history of the Ladies’ Garment Workers, 
was a direct assault on sweatshop conditions. 


The strike was ended, after eight®— 


weeks, by the first industry-wide 
agreement in the apparel trades. 
Known as the “Protocol of Peace,” 
the agreement was one of the first 
efforts in this country to establish 
orderly labor-management relations 
on an industry basis. 

Citing the ILGWU as an\ex- - 
ample of how people of different 
color, creed and ethnic origin'can 
work together in “vibrant and 
constructive harmony and in total 
fraternal solidarity,” Lehman said 
the garment union has shown in 
a practical way how integration 
can work. 

He expressed alarm over the 
“current out-croppings of religious 
bigotry in a way that has not been 
equaled in my experience since 
1928,” drawing a parallel between’ 
the presidential campaign of Al- 
fred E. Smith and Sen. John F. 
Kennedy. 

“I trust and hope that the Amer- 
ican people, that each and all of 
you as union members and as cit- 
izens, will respond to this bigotry 
in the best and finest American 
tradition—by repudiating it, by re- 
jecting it so overwhelmingly that 
it will never again raise its ugly 
shape on the national scene, wheth- 
er in the form of anti-Catholicism, 
anti-Semitism or anti-Quakerism,” 
he told ILGWU members and of- 
ficers. 

ILGWU Pres. David Dubinsky 
and Henoch Mendelsund, general 
manager of the Cloak Joint Board, 
shared the speakers’ platform with | - 
Lehman. 

The garment union president 
noted that the idealism of the cloak- 
makers was born out of hunger, 
sickness, exploitation and oppres- 


ILO, Congo 
Sign Pact on 
Aid Program 


Geneva—The newly-independent 
Congo and the Intl. Labor Organi- 
zation have concluded an agree- 
ment under which the ILO will pro- 
vide the Congo with expert labor 
assistance. 

Joachim Massena, the Congo’s 
Minister of Labor, and ILO Dir.- 
Gen. David A. Morse met here to 
approve the final terms of the pact. 

The ILO, a specialized agency of 
the United Nations, announced that 
the first steps include the sending 
“of experts to advise the committee 
created by the Congo government 
to examine the revision of social 
security legislation — participation 
in the organization of a course for 
labor inspectors —creation of a 
school to train office personnel— 
provision of fellowships abroad to 
train occupational health specialists 
and labor inspectors.” 

The ILO also will aid in helping 
the Congo government recruit labor 
administrators. 

In a brief ceremony, Morse 
presented to Massena an ILO 
report on Congo wage problems. 
The report, which grew out of a 
survey of 250 firms by economic 
and statistical experts earlier this 
year, aims to set criteria for es- 
tablishing minimum wages in 
various industries and regions. 

Henri Reymond of Switzerland, 
who has been dealing with Congo 
labor problems as a member of a 
group of consultants named by UN 
Sec.-Gen. Dag Hammarskjold, soon 
will return from his ILO liaison 
post in New York to Leopoldville 


to implement the ILO program. 
* 


sion. He reviewed the events of 
the historic strike, concluding with 
the opinion that his union had paid 
a terrible price years later when 
Communist leaders who had infil- 
trated its ranks brushed aside rec- 
ommendations for improving the 
garment industry that had been 
made by a special commission ap- 
gee by the then Goy. Alfred 

E. Smith, 

“We paid a terrible price, but 
we learned a great lesson,” he 
said. “That lesson is that we can 
give true and fruitful meaning to 

our ideals only if we conduct 
ourselves as responsible, mature 
citizens in our Union, in our in- 
dustry and in our community— 
responsible to the workers, to 
the industry and to the public.” 


Dubinsky called on several hundred 
union members who took part in 
the 1910 strike to stand up and take 
a bow. 

A message addressed to the un- 
ion by AFL-CIO’ Pres. George 
Meany hailed the cloakmakers’ 
progress “from sweatshop to union 
shop.” “It is to the great credit 
of the cloakmakers' who came to 
our land as immigrants that they 
realized they owed a debt to the 
community,” Meany declared.. He 
expressed the opinion that the 


In the course of his remarks] 


cloakmakers, who sent the first la- 


of their respective political action 


bor congressman to Washington in 
1912, would do “as much and even 
better in November 1960.” 

If the pioneers who led the 
ILGWU in its early days could have 
been present at the celebration, they 
would have, been proud of their 
union, which today lives in an era 
when it is able to mark the achieve- 
ments of 50 years in the world’s 
most famous mecca of music, New 
York’s Carnegie Hall. 

It was symbolic that the cele- 
bration was the first event at the 
famous and beautiful hall since it 
was taken over by a non-profit 
organization and saved from dem- 
olition. The hall gleamed with a 
fresh coat of white paint, and a 
flower-decked stage lent a fes- 
tive note to the proceedings. 

These included, besides the for- 
mal speeches, a concert by the Sym- 
phony of the Air (the former NBC 
Symphony Orchestra) led by con- 
ductor Alfred Wallenstein; several 
groups of operatic arias and songs 
by tenor Jan Peerce; labor songs 
performed by joint choruses of the 
Italian Cloak and Suit Makers Un- 
ion and the Cloak Out of Town 
Department; and a dramatic episode 
written especially for the occasion. 

A huge 40-foot banner with a 
mural drawn by Bernard Seaman, 
noted labor artist, draped the wall 
overlooking the stage of the hall, 


Tobacco Union Favors 
2-Nation Political Action 


Montreal, Que.—The Tobacco Workers Intl. Union, meeting 
here for its 12th convention, has decided to cooperate with the 
AFL-CIO and the Canadian Labor Congress in the implementation 


programs. 


The convention, with Pres. John O’Hare in the chair has asked 


elect a liberal majority to Congress 
and to send a “liberal and en- 
lightened President” to the White 
House. TWIU members are also 
urged to contribute financially to 
the COPE fund. 

* Also scheduled for action is a 
Canadian delegates’ political action 
resolution more specifically appli- 
cable to this country’s situation. 

The Canadian Labor Congress 
is currently cooperating with the 
Cooperative Commonwealth Fed- 
eration and liberally-minded citi- 
zens toward the formation of a new 
left-of-center political party, whose 
founding convention will be held 
in Ottawa next August. 

The convention condemned 
the Eisenhower Administration 
as being more preoccupied with 
bookkeeping than with the welfare 
of the American people. It called 

for an all-out effort to elect a 

liberal majority to Congress, es- 

pecially in order to have the 

Landrum-Griffin Act squashed. 

The 175 delegates also adopted 
resolutions calling for ‘U.S. federal 
aid to education and an adequate 
social security program. 

During its sessions the Conven- 

tion took a one-day recess for a 


CWA Officer Named , 
To New Jersey CSC 


Newark, N. J.—Mrs. Martha 
Rehder of Cranford, vice president 
of Communications Workers Local 
1009, has been appointed chairman 
of the Community Services Com- 
mittee of the New Jersey State ClO 
Council. Mrs. Rehder is a grad- 
uate of CSC union counselling 
classes and heads the Raritan Bay 


community chest drive. 


American tobacco workers to help® 


visit to the Canadian capital, Ot- 
tawa, Ont. 

It went on record as supporting 
advances in automation, but main- 
taining that such progress should 
benefit’ all segments of the popu- 
lation. It insisted the “hard-won 
rights of the people” should always 
be protected during the transition 
period. 

In order to cope with automa- 
tion, the Tobacco Workers ap- 
proved the principle of the 35- 
hour workweek without loss in 
take-home pay and purchasing 
power for the workers. 

The membership of the union 
has been reduced from a top of 
40,000 members to the present 
37,000 level due to unemployment 
in the industry. 


Bi-Racial Housing 
Grows, Report Says 


New York—Whites in large 
numbers are buying homes in 
racially-mixed neighborhoods 
regardless of whether they 
prefer white or Negro neigh- 
bors, according to the fourth 
report of the Fund for the 
Republic’s Commission on 
Race & Housing. 

The report, published by 
the University of California 
Press as “The Demand for 
Housing in Racially Mixed 
Areas,” concluded that Ne- 
groes in northern metropol- 
itan areas are less and less 
subject to unfavorable eco- 
nomic discrimination in home- 
buying, and are getting equal 
treatment in purchase price 
and financing. 
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N.Y. Cloakmakers Honor 1910 Pioneers © 


PRES. DAVID DUBINSKY of the Ladies’ Garment Workers pays 
tribute to the cloakmakers as pioneers in the growth of the ILGWU. 
Seated on the platf6rm are, left to right, General Mgr. Henoch Men- 
eS je 08: oe see delsund of the Cloak Joint Board and former Sen. Herbert H. Leh- 
CARNEGIE HALL was filled to the topmost balcony for the 50th anniversary man (D-N. Y.) 

observance of the famous Cloakmaker’s strike of 1910, beginning of the end of the 5 
sweatshop and the home workshop. Garment workers from New bi i New 
Jersey and Connecticut turned out for the celebration. 


HISTORIC PHOTO of the 1910 strike shows the unity which won for the workers. 
Many of the signs were in Yiddish, the language of the immigrants who worked 
long hours in crowded, unsanitary firetraps sewing expensive garments which 
were sold in exclusive, high-priced stores. 


FAMILIES WORKED at home and in crowded 
tenements from early morning until late at night 
before the union brought security into their lives. 
This scene was typical. 


= ae eo 


_ NEW YORK CITY. 


THIS IS COVER of famous Protocol of Peace, the 
industry-wide agreement which ended the strike 
UNION PIONEERS, workers who participated in the historic cloakmakers walkout, were given an ovation as they were and recognized the right of workers to bargain for 
introduced from the audience. Young men at the time, they have seen their union grow to heights of influence. better conditions through their union. It is re- 
Their dedication was cited by speakers as an inspiration to a ‘new generation of trade unionists. garded as a landmark in union history. 
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. Nixeon=Not So ‘New’ 


A ae Richard M, Nixon is emerging in the 1960 
presidential campaign, a Nixon who is deliberately distorting 
the record and obscuring issues in a calculated attempt to strike the 
pose of an independent and blur his identity as an Old Guard 
Republican. 

In speech after speech across the country—and according to 
press reports essentially the same speech—Nixon is campaigning as 
though his voting. record never existed, striving desperately to sound 
like a “liberal Republican.” ° 

He pays lip-service to the need for government action in various 
welfare fields. He goes solidly on record in favor of an improved 


social security system. He has told union audiences that he is al- 


friend of labor. 

~. The simple facts are.that Nixon is no closer to the “liberal” 
wing of the Republican’ ‘Party than the McKinley Repebicanom 
he represents in domestic affairs, 

Take Nixon’s record on social security. Tw6 years ago an amend- 
ment to raise public assistance payments to the aged, blind and dis- 
abled by about $5 a month was killed on a 40-40 tie vote. The 
Vice President withheld his tiebreaking vote and the amendmént 
died for lack of a majority. 

Take labor legislation. Nixon has failed to cast a single vote 
for fair labor-management relations legislation. In 1947 when he 
was a member of the House he voted for the Hagtley bill—a 
measure harsher than the final Taft-Hartley Act. In 1956 he broke 
a 39-39 tie vote in favor of a provision to yield to state agencies 
the determination of the prevailing wage on federal highway con- 
struction. 
“bill of rights” into the Landrum-Griffin Act ended in a 45-45 tie. 
Nixon broke the tie in favor of McClellan. 

The record goes on and on. The AFL-CIO Committee on Po- 


litical Education has selected a total of 155 key votes to measure}. 


Kennedy and Nixon. Kennedy scored 92 percent right; Nixon 13 
rcent. 
re Naodh *s record is s that of an unreconstructed Old Guard Repub- 
lican. No matter how hard he tries to obscure and distort that 
record he is a committed conservative of the same stripe and con- 
viction as Sen. Barry Goldwater of Arizona. On every tie-breaking 
vote cast by Nixon on domestic issues as Vice President, Goldwater 
was on the same side. 
This is no “new Nixon.” This is the Goldwater philosophy 
tricked out with a phony “liberal” front designed to mislead the 
voters and obscure the basic issues. 


Pattern for Progress 


ie NEARLY ALL the reports of union conventions in this season 
when many such meetings are held, three major themes have 
been observable. 

These is a strong tendency to émphasize political participation, 
on the simple doctrine that unions are handicapped at -the bargain- 
ing table by hostile laws and by a cold if not hostile attitude in gov- 
ernment, at either the federal or state level. 

There is an awareness that organizing is still a principal and 
inescapable function of free trade unions. 

There is, finally, a general pattern of broader financial support of 
unions in their constantly expanding functions through increases in 
dues and per capita, payments. 

In short, programs are being laid down, and money to finance 
the programs is being voted. 
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In 1959, the vote that sealed the so-called McClellan | 
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|Congo Policy Backed: 


NITED NATIONS, N.Y.—The most fateful 

session in the 15-year history of the United 
Nations is now under way and upon its outcome 
may well rest the future of this war-endangered 
world, 

Never before have there been assembled under 
one roof so many heads of state, foreign ministers, 
cabinet officials from every quarter of the so- 
called civilized—and even “uncivilized”—world. 

And with the physical presence of government 
chieftains like the President of the United States, 
Nikita Khrushchev and Jawaharlal Nehru, there 
are the embodiments of the three ideologies which 
hope to win that part of the world still politically 
uncommitted. 

Freedom, dictatorship and Slee 
are the doctrines which seek alliances and vic- 
tories in a United Nations which now, with the 
admission of 14 new African countries, can 
truly be said to represent every quarter of the 
globe. 

The session of the General Assembly opened 
with the defeat of the Soviet Union’s attempt to 
seize control of the Congo Republic, former Bel- 
gian colony, which has floundered in freedom for 
three months. It was followed by the election of 
Frederick H. Boland of Ireland as president of 
the General Assembly over Jiri Nosek, Czecho- 
slovak Communist diplomat, 


BUT AMIDST this “box-score” tallying, one 
fact stood out—the imposing moral position which 


'|Dag Hammarskjold, UN secretary-general, has 


achieved in recent weeks. 

During the mounting Congo crisis, one which 
threatened to engulf all Africa in chaos or war, 
Hammarskjold with consummate diplomatic skill 
managed to quench Soviet attempts to violate UN 
resolutions barring unilateral action in the Congo. 


His reward has been the respect of the Af- 
rican countries and the inevitable denunciation 
by the Soviet Union. His accomplishment has 
been to save the Congo specifically but, more 
broadly, to give the African states the strength 
to resist Soviet intrusion into the huge continent. 

This is not to say that the battle is over. It has 
been a skirmish victory. Soviet communism still 


operates on the Leninist precept of “one step 
backward, two steps forward.” 


Soviet economic power is of tremendous im- 


Hammarskjold Wins Resp ect 
As UN Assembly Resenstunin 


portance to the new African states which seek to 
create modern, viable economies. 

But the delegations from these countries here 
have seen for themselves, in the Congo crisis, that 
Soviet aid means Soviet interference and intrigue. 


The question now is—can they and will they act 


upon that knowledge? 


AMERICAN POLICY at the UN will be to 
give new member nations an “education” and an 
insight into Soviet foreign policy. To this end, 
the U.S. plans to raise the question of Hungary, 
overrun and crushed by Red army troops in 
November, 1956, 

Resolutions, reports, speeches demanding with- 
drawal of Soviet troops from Hungary have been 
flouted by Moscow for four years. It will be the 
aim of the United States to ensure that Hungary 
“will not be forgotten” and to demonstrate that 
Soviet imperialism is as real today as western 
colonialism was in the first half of the twentieth 
century. 
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Page Seven 


‘Morgan Says: 


~~ 


Kennedy Entered Texas With _ 
Trepidation, Came Out Elated 


(This column is excerpted from the xightly 
broadcasts of Edward P. Morgan, ABC. commen- 
tator sponsored By the AFL-CIO. Listen to Mor- 
gan over the ABC network Monday through 
Friday at 7 p. m., EDT.) 


A™ ESTIMATE OF A CROWD at a political 
rally is about as reliable as the price of a 


bauble in an Arab bazaar—the figure depends on 


who is doing the bargaining. Since a candidate 
is as dead. as a beached mackerel at low tide if 
he doesn’t seem to be swimming in shimmering 
school of constituents, his: 
henchmen contrive their 
own population explosions 
as estimates of his turn- 
outs. And the opposition 
is fully as quick to try to 
damp down these calcula- 
tions as duds. This conten- 
tious double-edged tech- 
nique is becoming known 
in this 1960 presidential 
contest as crowdsmanship. 
Thus in Dallas the issue 
was not Khrushchev, the 
Congo or cotton supports but whether Jack Ken- 
nedy actually outdrew Dick Nixon the day before 
by 75,000 as Police Chief Jesse Curry said he 
did. “And the concern on the senator’s plane was 
not so much what the Vice President said in 
Portland on public power but whether he pulled 
more people into the streets than the Democratic 
nominee did in Oregon a week before, which was 
not much. The answers were partisan and suspect, 


But while accurate numbers are elusive, the 
quite intangible quality of the temperature of crowd 
response, paradoxically enough, is more easily 
read. And there is hardly a reporter following 
the first fortnight of Senator Kennedy’s national 
campaign who hasn’t found the mercury of his 
popularity to be climbing. 


Morgan 


Kennedy is known to feel, for example, a sub- 
dued sense of elation over his Texas tour. Into 
this curiously introspective and lonely starred 


Correction, Please! 


state, which wears its pride not deep in its heart 
but on its swaggering.sleeve, Kennedy went with 
almost palpable trepidation. He even made 
nervous wisecracks about what he might be 
getting into before he left the politically flecked 
but friendly sunshine of California. 

After all, for two successive presidential elec- 
tions, the eyes and votes of Texas have been upon 
the Republicans. Dallas, that air-conditioned, 
chromium-plated citadel of 15th century thinking, 
gave the Eisenhower ticket in 1952 the biggest 
majority of any American metropolis but one, 
and still stubbornly maintains the only Republi- 
can congressman in an otherwise solidly Demo- 
cratic Texas delegation. 

But, as a Negro Protestant preacher told the 
Chicago Daily News’ Peter Lisagor after the sen- 
ator’s independent declaration of conscience be- 
fore a dubious ministerial association of Houston, 
“Mr. Kennedy proved to me to be a man nobody 
would tell what to do—either the Pope or his 
mother.” 

VETERAN TEXAS CAMPAIGNERS like 
Sam Rayburn and Sen. Ralph Yarborough were 
slack-jawed over the enthusiasm that their chosen 
Massachusetts Yankee evoked from crowds across 
the Lone Star State from the Rio Grande to the 
Red River Valley. They vowed they had seen 
nothing like it in Texas since the dawn of the 
New Deal. 

Will Kennedy’s Texas tour be the hinge on 
which his campaign swings to success, as did 
Harry Truman’s in 1948? Will the plasma of 
popular applause sustain the confidence of the 
nominee enough to match a powerful and shrewdly 
calculated Republican campaign, which is not find- 
ing great public disfavor either? Will Kennedy’s 
lonely, eloquent stand against religious prejudice 
in Houston be enough to check what somebody 
has called the fire-in-a-coal-mine fumes of big- 
otry? Nobody can tell. 

But as they may or may not say on Broadway, 
John F. Kennedy has started a lively run in the 
provinces. Whether the voting critics acclaim him 
a national hit in November remains to be seen. 


Dandy Word-Eating Machine 
Given Nixon by Generous Dems 


“¢@*ORRECTION, PLEASE!”—a new cam- 
paign bulletin of the Democratic National 

Committee—cocked an ear when Vice-Pres. Rich- 
ard M. Nixon said recently on Meet, the Press: 

“I believe that the Social Security Act was a 
major achievement; it is one that is to the credit 
of those who supported it.” ; 

“Correction, Please!” in its first issuie quoted 
Nixon on social security as its leading “item” and 
added this “correction:” 


“In his six years in Congress, Nixon voted 
against extensions of social security benefits four 
times out of five.” 


CP listed two key votes. The bulletin cited 
Nixon, in 1949, as voting to recommit a pend- 
ing bill with instructions to substitute lower 
benefits and less coverage and to cut out new 
protection for disabled workers. In 1950, it 
recorded, he again voted against disability 
benefits, 

CP also pointed out that when the strongly 
Democratic Congress passed the Social Security 
Act 25 years ago, 107 out of 115 Republicans 
voied to gut the heart of the law—the system of 
old-age and survivors’ insurance. 

Some 12 million American “senior citizens” 
and their dependents now get benefits under the 
Social security system, CP reminded its ‘readers, 

Sen. Henry M. Jackson (D-Wash.), Democratic 
national chairman, said in unveiling “Correction, 
Please!” that its purpose is “to set the record 
straight on the outright lies, half-truths, dis- 
tortions and misrepresentations spread by the 
Republicans,” 

In subsequent issues, the bulletm has fol- 
lowed the campaign trail of Nixon and his 
running-mate, Henry Cabot Lodge, to provide 
the public with the antidote of its “corrections.” 

On education, CP observed that Nixon told an 
NBC Meet the Press panel he opposes federal 


aid to raise teachers’ salaries because it would 
give the government the power “to control what 
is taught.” 

CP pointed out some $689 million in federal 
aid has actually gone to federally-impacted areas 
in the past seven years, that about two-thirds of 
it is used for teacher salaries and that “there has 
never been a single charge of federal control over 
curriculum.” 


IN ITS SECOND ISSUE, Correction, Please! 
observed that Nixon recently said on a national 
television program that he wants to campaign “on 


.the issues” and that he “never engaged in per- 


sonalities in campaigns.” 


The bulletin listed a series of Nixon comments, 
such as the following from the 1952 campaign: 

“Stevenson holds a Ph.D. degree from 
Acheson’s college of cowardly Communist con- 
tainment—the State Dept.” 

The references were to then Democratic nomi- 
nee Adlai E. Stevenson and former Sec. of State 
Dean Acheson. 

In its third issue, Correction, Please! cited a 
news story which quoted Nixon as having told the 
Machinists’ convention in St. Louis that real 
wages had gone up 2 percent under the Truman 
Administration compared to 15 percent under the 


. Eisenhower Administration. 


_ The bulletin turned to official government 
statistics to show that real earnings during the 
Truman period actually rose by slightly over 
14 percent. 

Then it pointed out that while there was a 15 
percent rise during the Eisenhower period, the 
uptrend was 9.8 percent between 1953 and 1956 
while the influence of Democratic policies still 
had some effect. But, it said, the uptrend broke 
under the weight of the “Eisenhower-Nixon eco- 
nomic policies” and the rise in real earnings was 
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~ Willard Shelin 


THE WALL STREET JOURNAL reports the not-astounding 
news that the Administration’s so-called medical care plan, which 
was shoved through as a substitute for the Forand bill, is running 
into “snags” and that many of the “needy old folks” who hope for 
health benefits financed by a federal treasury handout “are in for 
an unpleasant surprise.” Bs 

In Arizona the “needy old folks” just aren’t to get any federal 
money, because local law prohibits the state from doing anything 
on a medical welfare program, and matching funds are required. 

In California there is already a state medical plan for people 
on relief, but new legislation will be needed for the state to par- 
ticipate in the plan as. it might affect those now on the social 
security rolls. The same thing is true of Illinois and New York. 
All three states would have to raise more tax money to become 
eligible for feder@l matching grants. 

Texas now has no state health program, but the Journal says 
probably some funds will be provided to make the state eligible 
for grants to “charity” cases. The state law prohibits anyone on 
the social security rolls: from getting public assistance money for 
any purpose. Toi sbire Soe a 

From state after state the report is the same: There is little 
likelihood of early and comprehensive action to set up new pro- 
grams that would allow health grants to people who live on social 
security. 

“There’s no real federal program. Congress couldn’t reconcile 
its conflicting viewpoints, so it passed the buck to the states,” the 
Journal quotes one state welfare administrator as “snapping.” 

A further discovered fact is that the cost estimates produced by 
Mr. Eisenhower’s experts were “unrealistic” and “far too low,” 
because part of the program is an open-end one, with no limit 
whatever on the claims of the states for federal matching grants. 

There is the additional fact that the states have enormously ex- 
panded their tax revenues and the expenditures since World War IL 
and that almost every state is now in a perennial fiscal crisis, with 
potential sources of new taxes at the point of exhaustion. 

kkk 

Gov. Nelson Rockefeller of New York, who felt compelled at 
the Republican convention to slide over his differences with Vice 
Pres. Nixon on the Forand approach, finally renewed an attack on 
the Administration’s substitute that Nixon supported. . 

He is campaigning for Nixon but he said the Eisenhower-— 
Nixon law didn’t offer any “real solution” to the problems of older 


citizens who could be helped by “assurance of adequate health 
insurance.” 


An elderly couple, he pointed out, might have to sacrifice a home 
and exhaust life savings before becoming “eligible” for the “pauper’s 
oath” charity offered by the program. er 

Gov. Rockefeller, frankly, doesn’t think he will bother to ask 
his legislature to amend New York laws to participate fully in the 
Eisenhower-Nixon system because he thinks a new Administration 
in Washington may change the program. 

There is “rising public awareness” of the problem of older peo- 
ple, he said, and “I am convinced” that by popular demand there 
will be “further action in this area of medical care.” 

xk wk ok. f 

ALL THE WEAKNESSES which state officials have now dis- 
covered in the Administration program were spotted in advance 
by those who supported the Forand bill approach—a program of 
medical and health care financed through the social security system. 


The Wall Street Journal now reports the dismal facts, but edi- 
torially the newspaper during the session backed the Eisenhower- 
Nixon program and rebuked labor spokesmen for challenging the 
“charity” and “pauper’s oath” philosophy implicit in it. “Charity” 
was: a fine, honorable thing, the Journal said. 

Charity in fact is unwelcome to most people who prefer to 
pay their own way—and the charity offered by ‘the Administra- 
tion’s health program has turned out to be distant if not cold. 


CHESTER BOWLES, economic advisor the Sen. John F. Kennedy, 
is welcomed at the Miami Beach convention of the IUE by Pres, 


no more than 4.3 percent between 1956 and 1960.| James B. Carey, left, and Sec.-Treas, Al Hartnett, right. 
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How to Buy: eke a. 
BLS's $117 Budget 
Is $28 Above Wages 


By Sidney Margolius 

HE U.S. BUREAU of Labor Statistics is trying to discourage 

people from comparing its latest estimate of modest living costs 
for a family with actual average wages. The BLS staff has been 
arguing in its publications that (1) the budget was made out for a 
mature worker in his late thirties who, the BLS feels, probably earns 
more than the average, and (2) this is not a “minimum” or “sub- 

sistence” budget since you could live 
on less. : 

As of last October, the BLS 
“modest but adequate” budget for a 
family of four cost $117 a week in 
a typical city, including taxes, com- 
pared to average industrial wages 
of approximately $89. 

The government bureau argues: 

“A family could live quite satisfac- 
torily on less income than is repre- 
sented by this budget ... They 
could, for example, give up their 
automobile. . . . They might also 
refrain from buying new furniture or 
a TV set or a radio, etc.” 
_ Well, if that budget is not the 
minimum it’s not far from it. The meat allowance would permit 
you about 1.5 pounds of meat or fish for supper for four people 
and another half pound for lunch. The budget also allows just 
3.5 eggs a day for four people, and that includes any you might 
want to use for baking. Of course Papa could give up the three 
cans of beer a week allowed him by this budget. 


Papa can buy one topcoat every five years, one wool suit every 
four years, a lightweight suit every five years, one pair of dungarees 
a year, a hat every two years. Mama does slightly better on the 
government budget. She’s allowed a coat every two years and three- 
fifths of a hat every year, rain or shine. 


NO DOUBT you also can answer easily enough the argument that 
this 38-year-old worker probably earns more than the average. The 
fact is, in real life most workers earning the average wage don’t 
earn it 52 weeks a year every year. For one thing there’s been a re- 
cession about every four years with numerous layoffs. Too, the 
mature worker often has more than the two children on which this 
budget standard is based. 


Having thus established, to our satisfaction at least, that a com- 
parison of living costs with average wages is valid, we’ve done it. 
Kate Papert, former New York Labor Department official, has 
worked out for this department a comparison of the costs of the 
budget and average earnings in 20 cities. The figures in the chart 
with this article hit you right in the eye. They show: 

@ In only two cities—Detroit and Houston—are manufactur- 
ing wages approximately equal to living costs, Miss Papert points 
out. In most U.S. cities, wages run $7 to $42 a week less than local 
living costs, and most typically are about $20 below this modest 
living standard. 

@ There is little relationship between the level of wages and of 
living costs in the various cities. This contradicts the general be- 
lief that high wages make high living costs. 

For example, wages in Boston are far below those in Minneapolis, 
which we selected as typical in both living costs and wages. But 
living costs in Boston are among the highest in the country. Detroit 
has the highest wages but is only moderate in living costs. Houston 
and Cleveland have relatively high wages but only moderate to 
medium living costs. Scranton, Pa., has the lowest wages on the list 
—30 percent below typical Minneapolis. But its living costs are 
only eight percent less. * 

Low wages in the South do not mean proportionately low 
living costs, even though the BLS allowed a little lower budget 
standard for the South (providing less for meat and clothing). 
There’s a gap of $25 a week between living costs and wages in 
Atlanta. 

Nor are living costs necessarily lower in small cities, as employers 
sometimes maintain. Costs are higher than New York and Philadel- 
phia in such moderate-size cities as Cincinnati; Minneapolis; Port- 
land, Ore. and Seattle. f 

In fact, Miss Papert points out, while there is a great disparity 
in various parts of the country, the difference in living costs is 
comparatively small. “If you omit the cities with the lowest 
and highest wages, the range in wages is 29 percent,” she reports. 

@ In the seven months since the budget was priced in October, 
wage-earners in some cities have done better in catching up on 
living costs than in others. 

On average, the cost of the budget has gone up about $1 a week 
while wages have gone up about $2. Wages have gone up especially 
in Houston (now $105.47); Baltimore ($96.22); Cincinnati ($99.92); 
Washington ($98.90); Cleveland ($108.99); Pittsburgh ($111.56); 
Portland ($98.36); St. Louis ($99.14); San Francisco ($107.36); 
Seattle ($101.14). They’ve dropped a bit in Minneapolis, Atlanta, 
Detroit, Kansas City and Scranton. The other cities are the same 
or a little higher. USN? 

In general, unionized wage-earners made greater gains than non- 
union this year in catching up on living costs. Almost four-fifths 
of the workers who got general pay increases this year were cov- 
ered by union contracts, although such union-represented workers 


comprise only two-thirds of the nation’s production workers. 
Copyright 1960 by Sidney Margolius 


Six-Year Report: 


AST MAY a 75-year-old Negro was badly 
beaten by two white men when he took three 
Negro children to register for the first grade in 
the Dollarway School District outside Pine Bluffs, 
Ark. 
This September, under the pressure of a fed- 
eral court ruling, a six-year-old Negro girl was 
admitted to a previously all-white school at 
Dollarway. 
While the six-year old girl will have to shoulder 
the pioneer’s burden in her area, some 15 other 
school districts in the South also have under- 
taken desegregation for the first time. 

This is the nature and sluggish pace of deseg- 
regation in the 1960-61 school year, six years 
after the historic Supreme Court decision: a six- 
year old girl in one place, a whole district in 
another. 

“The progress of school desegregation is still 
hammered out in the courtrooms,” commented 
the Southern Regional Council in a special report 
on the 1960-61 school year. 

The snail’s pace of actual desegregation can be 
seen in the statistics compiled by the Southern 
Education Reporting Service. 

In the 1959-60 school year, 153 of 1,459 bi- 
racial districts were desegregated; however, 127 
of these were concentrated in west Texas. 

This was the scorecard last year: Arkansas, 8 
out of 228 bi-racial districts desegregated; Flor- 
ida, 1 of 67; North Carolina, 7 of 174; Tennessee, 
4 of 142; Texas, 127 of 720; and Virginia, 6 
of 128. 

There was no desegregation at all in five 
states: Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi and South Carolina.. 

In higher education, however, Negroes are at- 
tending formerly segregated, publicly-financed 
universities in all but four southern states: Ala- 
bama, Georgia, Mississippi and South Carolina. 
The 1960-61 school year is now shaping up as 
a critical stage of the desegregation problem be- 
cause of a wave of federal court actions which 
has cracked the new southern defense of “token” 
desegregation. 

At Dollarway, for example, the Eighth Circuit 
Court of Appeals criticized the school board for 
producing, after six years, nothing more effective 
than a‘pupil placement plan which was “a specu- 
lative possibility wrapped in dissuasive qualifica- 
tions.” The admission of the Negro girl followed. 

A major break occurred at Houston, which 
has the nation’s sixth largest school system. A 
federal judge threw out as a “palpable sham 
and subterfuge” the Houston school board’s so- 
called “salt and pepper” approach of integrating 
a single school at each level this year. 

He ordered a city-wide, grade-a-year plan into 
effect. There were protests, but the city complied. 

The judge handled the problem with firmness. 
During a pre-referendum campaign on whether or 
not the city should desegregate, the judge wrote 
to the school board’s attorney that “this is not a 
popularity contest, but is the performance of a 

duty which the law imposes.” 
| In New Orleans, a federal court has allowed 


NORVIEW SENIOR high school in Norfolk, Va., was one of the first in Thomas Jefferson’s state to 
practice the democracy taught inthe classrooms. Norview students are shown at lunch tables in 
the school’s cafeteria. There were 30 Negro children in bi-racial classes in Virginia’s schools two 
years ago; 103 last year; and there will be at least 140 enrolled this year. ee 


School Desegregation Moves 
At Snail’s Pace in the South 


. By Robert B. Cooney — 


the school board until Nov. 14 to complete a plan 
for admitting Negroes to all-white schools. 

In the New Orleans case, the bench also acted 
with decisiveness. When the school board failed 
to offer a plan for desegregation, a federal judge 
drafted one himself. He and two colleagues then 
found unconstitutional a group of state anti- 
integration laws and cited the state attorney. 
general for contemptuous behavior during the 
hearing. 

The Southern Regional Council warned against | 
the view that the new approach of “token”. de- 
segregation, which replaced massive resistance in 
southern strategy, should be accepted as a first | 
step. 

Where a desegregation plan has a built-in prin- | 
ciple to insure progress, such as Nashville’s grade- 
a-year plan, “there can be reasonable confidence | 
that segregation will come to an orderly end,” the 
council said, but warned that the so-called pupil | 
placement laws enacted in every state except | 
Georgia will proceed “no faster than the disposi- | 
tion of officials, the stresses of politics and the | 
fortunes of litigation permit.” 


Force Begins 

“The process can be forced by organized effort 
in the Negro community to multiply the number 
of applications and this is .. . beginning to occur,” — 
the council said. 

The council listed as the areas of chief interest 
in this school year: New Orleans, Houston, Knox- 
ville, the Florida scene and the Dollarway District 
in Arkansas. 

“The plodding gait of the law has tortured the 
discontent which, this past winter, brought on the 
sit-ins,” the council said. ‘Now, finally, there is 
the test at New Orleans this year and at Atlanta 
and possibly other places next year. . 

“The Deep South at last faces the demand that 
it comply with the law. Perhaps the truth has 
been that desegregation cannot move more rapidly 
in the upper South, cannot break from the court- 
room and be assumed as a community responsibil 
ity, while the Deep South is uncompromising. 

“When desegregation breaches the Deep 
South, the myth of Southern ability to defy the 
law will have been fatally punctured; the con- 
sequence could be an emotional release in the 
upper South that would enable desegregation to | 
move without the lash of the law. 

“If, on the other hand, the imminent crisis if 
New Orleans is not overcome or even if New Of 
leans treads the bitter path of Little Rock betwee | 


_ 1957-59, the prospects will be gloomy for the | 


South arid for national self-respect.” __ | 

The council said the South’s attitude of massive | 
resistance has bred a massive determination whieh | 
inspired the student sit-in movement to hasten the 
pace of desegregation. z 

“The sit-ins succeeded, as nothing else had, 
the Atlanta-based council said, “in causi0g 
white southerners to see Negro southerners # 
individuals. 

“This is, after all, the crux also of the case fot 
desegregation of schools; that the Negro child be 
regarded and treated as an individual.” 
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Gift of Labor, Business: 
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SS Hope Sails for Hidonedia 
To Share U. S. Medical Skills 


San Francisco—A small but shining down payment on a healthier world cleared this port Sept. 


92, Indonesia-bound. 


It was the SS Hope, gift of American unions, industry and individuals, and the first in what is hoped 
will become a great fleet of medical training ships, sharing modern medical knowledge and skills 


with newly developing countries. 


Using the Hope as a floating® 
training center, a 72-person medi- 
cal team will spend two to six weeks 
each in nearly a dozen ports of call 
in Indonesia and South Viet Nam. 
The team intends no frontal assault 
on the enormous health problems 
confronting the people of these 
countries; rather, it hopes through 


New York City 


Labor Holds 


Rights Session 


New York—The need for en- 
forcement of civil rights legislation 
was stressed by Pres. Harry Van 
Arsdale Jr. of the New York City 
Central Labor Council at the first 
Civil Rights Conference sponsored 
by the city’s union central body. 

“Discrimination because of race, 
creed or color,” he told more than 
500 delegates at an all-day session, 
“is a much greater offense against 
society than running through a red 
light, and should carry penalties 
proportionate to the offense.” 


Greetings From Meany 


Van Arsdale spoke at a luncheon 
meeting at which A; Philip Ran- 
dolph, AFL-CIO vice president and 
president of the Sleeping Car Port- 
ers, described the work of the Ne- 
gro-American Labor Council and 
emphasized it “is not anti-AFL- 
clo.” Greetings from AFL-CIO 
Pres. George Meany were extended 
by Dir. Boris Shishkin of the feder- 


ation’s Dept. of Civil Rights. 
Mayor Robert F. Wagner also 
spoke. 


Charles S. Zimmerman, chair- 
man of the AFL-CIO Civil Rights 
Committee and vice president of 
the Ladies’ Garment Workers, was 
principal speaker at the opening 
session. He expressed disagree- 
ment with Randolph’s contention, 
advanced a few days earlier, that 
on civil rights only Catholics can 
effectively speak for Catholics, only 
Jews can effectively speak for 
Jews and only Negroes can effec- 
tively speak for Negroes. 

This philosophy, Zimmerman as- 
serted, runs counter to the funda- 
mental principle of brotherhood on 
which non-discrimination in the 
labor movement is based. 

Panel sessions on housing, edu- 
cation and employment following 
the general meeting were marked 
by lively floor participation. 


‘training to expand local medical 
facilities and personnel. 

“From the standpoint of treat- 

ment,” Dr. Paul Spangler, chief 
medical officer of the S.S. Hope 
said, “we can’t scratch the sur- 
face. Our main objective is 
training.” — 
. Dr. Spangler, a. veteran Naval 
medical officer, said that in Indo- 
nesia there is but one doctor for 
about 75,000 people—in all, 1,100 
doctors for 80 million people. 

“Medical help is spread thin. 
They have no time for postgradu- 
ate training; it’s difficult for them 
to keep up with medical education.” 

The S.S. Hope will offer the 
hard-pressed Indonesian doctors an 

opportunity to become acquainted 
with medicine as it is practiced in 
this*country. They will be taught 
by’ doing; selected cases will be 
brought aboard, American and In- 
donesian doctors will study them 
together, plan programs of treat- 
ment, carry them out. 

Beyond medical doctors them- 
selves, other sections of the Hope’s 
team will be working, afloat and 
ashore, with medical technicians, 
midwives, and nurses, in an effort 
to train still more helpful hands to 
stretch available medical personnel 
over the country’s health problems. 


In addition to the 72-member 
team fhat will remain aboard for 
the full year of the ship’s cruise, 
other groups of physicians and 
technicians will be flown in for 


* 


Labor’s USO Show 
‘One of the Best’ 


A labor-sponsored USO 
show presented at an isolated 
radar installation in Spain has 
been described by Air Force 
personnel there as “one of the 
best they had ever seen.” 

Lt. Col. Maurice W. Gou- 
choe, commander of the 
871st Aircraft Control and 
Warning Squadron (USAFE), 
expressed appreciation and 
sentiments of the men in a 


letter to AFL-CIO Pres. 
George Meany. 
The AFL-CIO, in acknowl- 


edging the letter, said labor 
was honored at the opportun- 
ity to salute America’s service 
personnel in such a tangible 
fashion. — 


shorter tours of duty and to sup- 
ply specialized instruction. 

While American medical per- 
sonnel will be offering advanced 
learning to their Indonesian oppo- 
site numbers, the Americans, too, 
will be learning about health prob- 
lems little known in this country. 

Some may see their first case of 
smallpox, which is still endemic in 
Indonesia. About tropical diseases, 
Dr. Spangler expects the Indo- 
nesian doctors to teach the Ameri- 
cans more than the Americans can 
teach them. 

The S.S. Hope is the first train- 
ing ship sponsored by Project 
HOPE, a program of the People 
to People Foundation and signify- 
ing “Health Opportunities for Peo- 
ple Everywhere.” 


Former Hospital Ship 
The ship, the former 800-bed 
hospital vessel Consolation, was 
taken out of mothballs, recondi- 
tioned by the Navy and turned over 
to the foundation without charge. 


800-bed hospital has been modified 
to 250 beds, Gynecological and 
pediatric facilities have been added. 

She will be operated, with San 
Francisco as her home port, by the 
American President Lines, without 
fee. The $3,500,000 operating 
budget, representing the cost of the 
first year, is being raised by contri- 
butions from unions — “very en- 
thusiastic in their support,’ Dr. 
Spangler said—from business and 
industry and individuals. 

More is needed to complete the 
cost of operating the Hope. Once 
that budget has been fulfilled, a new 
ship could be added for a year for 
each $3,500,000 raised. 


Union Crew Aboard 

For the union crew that operates 
and sails the Hope, the tour pre- 
sents still other unique problems. 
When it signed on, it signed for 
the full year. Since the ship will 
stay in a single port for anywhere 
from two to six weeks, the crew will 
have more port time but wider re- 
sponsibilities for keeping the Hope 
spanking-white. 

The steward’s department, in ad- 
dition to feeding the crew and med- 
ical team, will be providing meals 
for the ship’s hospital wards. And 
the engine-room crew will have 
additional generators, air-condition- 
ing and other equipment ordinarily 
not found in commercial passenger 
vessels. 


FIRST CONFERENCE ON CIVIL RIGHTS sponsored by the New York City Central Labor 
Council drew more than 500 delegates from New York area unions. Chairman Charles S. Zimmet- 
Man (speaking) of the AFL-CIO Civil Rights Committee gave the main address at the opening session. 


For training purposes, the Navy’s 


NURSES ABOARD S.S. HOPE, AFL-CIO-supported floating hos- 
pital ship which will bring medical aid to peoples of Southeast Asia, 
inspect master control board before vessel sets sail from San 
Francisco. Left to right are Nurses Joanne Acfelfing and Teresa 
Campbell, and Chief Engineer C. A. Strohacker, member of Marine 
— conan ee Association, Local 97. 


MEMBERS OF AFL-CIO Seamen’s Union of Pacific check equip- 
ment aboard S.S. Hope in San Francisco harbor, before ship starts 
tour of southeast Asian countries to provide up-to-date medical aid, 
AFL-CIO has supported private campaign of People-to-People 
Foundation which is financing the medical aid program. 


$3 to $4, and to raise the monthly 
per capita payments to the interna- 
tional union from $1.50 to $2. 

The increases voted by the con- 
vention still must be ratified by the 
IUE’s 400,000 members in a refer- 
endum ballot later this year. 

Under the new per capita pay- 
ments, an additional 35 cents a 
month would go into the union’s 
strike fund, and the remaining 15- 
cent increase into the general treas- 
ury. 

The convention called on the 
electrical industry, where employ- 
ment has nosedived under the 
impact of automation, to follow 
the lead of the steel and meat- 
packing industries and create a 
joint labor-management commit- 
tee to study the effects of auto- 
mation, and to work out methods 
whereby the benefits of increased 
productivity can be distributed 
fairly among workers, owners and 
consumers. 

“Contrary to optimistic predic- 
tions that automation will mean 
more jobs,” a resolution declared, 
“tens of thousands of jobs already 
have vanished because of the intro- 
duction of automated equipment.” 

The convention noted that the 
number of manhours worked in the 
industry droped from 2 billion in 
1953 to 1.8 billion in 1959—a de- 
cline of 10 percent. At the same 
time, the resolution continued, the 
Federal Reserve Board’s index of 


IUE Convention Votes 
Higher Minimum Dues 


By Gene Zack 


Miami Beach—A one-third increase in dues and per capita pay- 
ments has won approval of the ninth constitutional convention of 
the Electrical, Radio & Machine Workers here. 

Following a lengthy debate, the 430 delegates representing more 
than 300 locals in the U.S. and Canada voted by a nearly two-to-one 


. 


margin to hike minimum dues from< 


real goods produced by the indus- 
try climbed 20 percent in the same 
six-year period. 

“What we see for the future,” 
said the IUE delegates, “are difficult 
problems made more acute unless 
labor, management and the govern- 
ment come to grips with the need 
for advance planning particularly 
for the benefit of those workers 
who will bear the most severe bur- 
den of adjustment to change. 

The IVE called specifically for: 


@ Advance planning to ease the 
impact of automation on employes. 

@ A study of the skills that will 
be needed, the training that affected 
employes will require, and the me- 
thods for providing workers with 
income during the training period. 

@ Reduction in the hours of 
work with no reduction in weekly 
pay in order to help maintain full 
employment in the face of increased 
automation. 

The IUE called for enactment of 
legislation to maintain federal con- 
tro] over hazards created by atomic 
energy, and for establishment of 
standards for safety and occupa-. 
tional health. Only those states 
adopting and implementing such 
federal standards, the IUE declared, 
should be eligible for grants-in-aid, 


At the same time, the union an- 
nounced it would press for negoti- 
ation of safety and health clauses in 
the new contracts. 
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ENTHUSIASTIC ENDORSEMENT of Sen. John F. Kennedy (at 
podium) was voted by the Chemical Workers convention in Atlantic 


City after the Democratic presidential candidate spoke. 


is Walter L. Mitchell, union president. 


At right 


Rubber Workers Hail 
Retiring Buckmaster 


St. Louis—L. S. Buckmaster, retiring Rubber Workers interna- 


tional president, choked back the tears and said: 
“I don’t quite understand how the Rubber Workers owe me any- 
thing. I, my wife and my family owe a great deal to this union.” 
The revered union president’s words were addressed to union 
delegates who threw a_surprise’®— 


. party for him and presented him 
with a new automobile, $2,000 in 
bonds and a check for $1,650 at 
a banquet in connection with the 
URW’s 25th anniversary conven- 
tion here. 

Some 1,300 delegates and guests 
also presented Mrs. Buckmaster 
with a brown mink stole. 


The presents, raised with 
money from thousands of rank- 
and-filers, were the union’s way 
of saying thank you to the- lanky 
AFL-CIO viée president who 
will step down from the URW 
presidency after 15 years. 

Buckmaster, who also is an AFL- 
CIO vice president, is 66. The 
union constitution provides that he 
retire at the end of the term in 
which he became 65. 

Buckmaster was overcome when 
he became the center of attention 
in a surprise feature of the conven- 
tion banquet. 

Looking at the scroll which was 
presented to him as a tribute, he 
said: 

“The faet that I was a part of 
this union, that I had a part to play 
in it that none of you had an op- 
portunity to play, does not really 
make any difference. My wife and 
my family went through all the 
things that the rest of you went 
through some 25 years ago. 

“Many a time that we didn’t 
have enough food on the table 
or clothes for our children, but 
this union made it possible for 


Auto Workers Aid 
Get-Out-Vote Group 


Detroit—The Auto Work- 
ers have contributed $5,000 
to the American Heritage 
Foundation to help the non- 
partisan organization in its 
1960 campaign to get Amer- 
icans to register and vote. 

In a letter to David Sarnoff, 
chairman of the foundation’s 
board of directors, UAW 
Pres. Walter P. Reuther 
hailed AHF’s “constructive 
efforts to encourage greater 
citizenship participation in the 
affairs of government.” 

The UAW, Reuther said, 
has “an abiding interest in 
such matters since we recog- 
nize, as your organization 
does, that the ultimate 
strength and vigor of dem- 
ocratic government depends 
in large part on an informed 

“and politically active public.” 


us, as it has made it possible for 


many other people, to have a 


little bit of pleasure in this life 
and I do not see how the Rubber 
Workers owes anything to us. 

“We owe it all to the fact that 
back there a long time ago a few 
people had the courage to start 
this union. I am glad to have 
played some part in it and I hope 
that this union lives forever.” 

The convention, which opened 
Monday, was expected to vote en- 
dorsement of the Kennedy-Johnson 
ticket before adjournment. 

“We hope to be able to give Jack 
Kennedy a good answer to the 
telegram he sent our convention,” 
Buckmaster said. 

In early convention business ses- 
sions the delegates voted to: 

@ Establish a skilled trades de- 
partment, 


@ Rejected a proposal to create 
a second vice presidency. 

Still pending before. delegates 
was a proposal to increase dues by 
$1.25 a month and to pay strike 
benefits of $25 a week. 


Jewelry 


Pres. Mitchell Tells ICWU: 


Automation Challenges Labor 
|To Organize, Bargain, Lobby 


Atlantic City—Automation is having an ever-increasing impact in the chemical industry and g 


aggressive organizing and collective bargaining — sca caemmctiad by a legislative drive for 
shorter workweek is needed to turn the tide. 


That was the theme of Pres. Walter L. Mitchell’s keynote speech to the 17th annual convention 4 
the Chemical Workers here, a convention of about 500 delegates representing 90,000 organized worker 


showing an increase in chemical 
production of 112 percent from 

1947 to 1959 contrasted with an 
increase of only 1 percent in the 
number of production and main- 
tenance workers producing the 
chemicals. 

In 1947, he declared, the ratio 

of blue-collar to white-collar work- 
ers in the. chemical ‘industry was 
3 to 1. By 1959 the ratio had 
dropped to less than 2 to 1 as 
automation spread, Mitchell re- 
ported. 
' He urged an “aggressive” col- 
lective bargaining policy that will 
include retraining programs, relo- 
cation of workers, improved sever- 
ance pay allowances, coupled with 
a more aggressive organizing pro- 
gram and a legislative campaign for 
federal policies to help protect 
workers from the impact of auto- 
mation — especially through the 
shorter workweek. 

The convention enthusiastical- 
ly went on record in support of 
the Kennedy-Johnson ticket after 
giving a rousing demonstration 
to Sen. Kennedy and approving 
an executive board endorsement 
recommendation sharply criticiz- 
ing the record of the past eight 
years. 

Mitchell reported that in con- 
trast with the last convention, when 
the union treasury was empty, the 
net worth of the organization is 


of a 50-cent per capita increase 
voted last year. He accounted in 
great detail as to how the new 
money was used. 

The convention theme of 
“growth and strength” was stressed 
in several areas. The report of 
the union’s executive board to the 
convention emphasized new organ- 
izing techniques to acquaint unor- 
ganized chemical workers with the 
union’s record, and a recommenda- 
tion for the formation of consoli- 


dated bargaining units with 31 key 


Union Names 


Trustee in Providence 


New York—The general executive board of the Jewelry Workers 
has appointed a trustee to take over the affairs of Providence, R. I., 


Local 18 as a result of charges 
Pres. Harry Spodick. 
The move followed suspension 


against the officers filed by Intl. 


of the local last June as a result 


of evidence of maladministration 
in its affairs. George A. Aronov 
was named special trustee and was 
directed by the board to take “im- 
mediate charge and control” of the 
local’s affairs and property. 

A statement issued by the inter- 
national union charged that the 
officers of Local 18 had concealed 
from the membership the nature 
of collective agreements “the terms 
and conditions of which are unfair 
and below standards of working 
conditions appropriate” for em- 
ployes covered by collective agree- 
ments; that the officers were “ne- 
glectful, incompetent and indiffer- 
ent” in their management of the 
local, “having failed to pay per 
capita to the international union, 
having been and still are more than 
three months in arrears in per cap- 
ita, and having concealed from the 
international union and misrepre- 
sented for the past few years the 
number of members who paid dues 
and for whom per capita was to be 
paid.” 

“The result of this flagrant 


abuse of office,” the statement 


| said, “has been to place the mem- 


bers of Local 18 and the inter- 
national union in jeopardy. The 
new administration of the Intl. 
Jewelry Workers Union is deter- 
mined to stamp out such condi- 
tions in Local 18.” 


Spodick said he has every hope 
that “a healthy state of affairs” will 
Be re-established in the local with 
the appointment of Aronov and 
with the aid and support of the 
respected and legitimate organized 
trade union movement in Provi- 
dence and throughout Rhode 
Island. 

“This aid and support has al- 
ready been forthcoming from some 
areas in Providence, and it is ex- 
pected that more assistance will be 
extended,” the board’s statement 
said. : * 

Peter M. McGavin, assistant .to 
AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany, for- 
merly was AFL-CIO monitor over 
the international union, to which 
autonomy was restored following 


a realignment of leadership, 


Mitchell displayed charts 


now about $1.3 million as a result} 


areas designated for the develop- 
ment of this new approach. 


It reported that a department of 
legislative and political activities 
has been established and that its 
director, Marvin Friedman, will be 
assigned to Washington to carry 
through the union’s program in 
these areas. 

The ICWU Research’ Dept. has 
been expanded to deal with health 
and safety matters, specifically in 
assisting locals in these areas and 
in negotiating protective contract 
clauses. 

The board reported that the 
union’s “batting average” in Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board 
elections in the past 12 months 
was .500, about the same as in 
previous years. 

Mitchell told the conventiop that 
one of the problems facing. the 
union is the contracting-out policy 
of employers, which has the effect 
of decreasing the number of jobs 
available to ICWU members. 


In a special supplementary re- 
port, the union’s executive board 


said on political action and legis 
lative goals that “we cannot ang 
will not accept the idea that goy. 
ernment has no responsibility whey 
people are out of work, when pepo. 
ple are without homes, when they 
are hungry, or at any time when 
the people are unable to satisfy 
their own needs.” 

The report also sharply attacked 
the Eisenhower Administration, 
charging that the voters had been 
fed “big doses of tranquilizers . ,, 
all designed to put them to sleep 
and to make them forget about the 
real issues. We have had prom. 
ises, slogans and excuses. 

“What we have not had is 
action. . ... We have substituted 
drift for leadership and 2 bal 
anced budget in place of a bak 
anced economy.” 

The board pledged an intensive 
COPE dollar drive to support the 
union’s endorsement of the Ken 
nedy-Johnson ticket and help re. 
solvé the fundamental question of 

“government’s proper role in help. 
ing to meet the real needs of the 
people.” 


Machinists Vote Drive 
To Organize 1 Million 


St. Louis—A broad-ranging organizing drive to bring more than 1 
million new members into the ranks of the Machinists was mapped 
out at the IAM’s quadrennial convention here. 

More than 1,500 delegates, representing nearly 1 million IAM 
members, called for strengthening of general ‘organizing activities 


ed to a report showing that nearly 
200,000 workers currently are 
“covered by IAM contracts, enjoy- 
ing benefits that were negotiated 
by the IAM, who are not and 
should be members.” 


The convention approved a res- 
olution calling for special attention 
to office, technical and professional 
employes, and urged that it be 
made “mandatory” for local and 
district lodges to set up active or- 
ganizing committees. To imple- 
ment these activities, the delegates 
recommended recruitment of teams 
of full-time organizers operating 
directly under the vice presidents 
in each IAM territory. 


In another resolution, dele-. 
gates voted to establish a nation- 
wide conference to help spur or- 
ganizing and improve conditions 
in the automotive repair indus- 
try, and urged IAM Pres. Al J. 
Hayes and the executive council 
to step up efforts to bring trade 
unionism to more than 1 million 
non-union mechanics, 

Expressing grave fears over “un- 
fair competition from abroad,” 
delegates approved a resolution de- 
claring there was an increasing 
tendency by firms profiting from 
U.S. markets to “export jobs” by 
moving their operations overseas. 
They urged a congressional inves- 
tigation of “international runaway 
firms,” including Remington-Rand, 
which recently announced it would 
move its standard and portable 
typewriter production abroad. 

In other actions, the delegates: 

@ Protested enactment of the 

Landrum-Griffin Act and ‘called 
for its amendment or repeal. 
@ Urged enactment of a mini- 
mum wage law of $1.25 with great- 
ly broadened coverage as one of 
the first orders of business for the 
87th Congress. 

@ Called anew for enactment of 
federal minimum standards, below. 
which the states could not fall, on 


the amount and duration of unem- 


throughout the union. They point-® 


ployment compensation. Minimum 
standards should include benefits 
of. at least 50 percent of average 
earnings extending over at least 39 
weeks, the IAM said. 

@ Asked Congress to pass leg. 
islation outlawing any form of dis 
crimination in employment on ae 
count of age. 


AFT Offers 5 
Pamphlets on 


School Topics 


Chicago—A series of research 
pamphlets bearing on education 
problems, including those of teach 
ers both in the classroom and in 
their community relations, has been 
made available to the labor move 
ment by the Teachers. 

Developed under the direction of 
Dr. George S. Reuter Jr., the un 
ion’s research director, they are 
broad enough in range to be of 
interest and concern to union men- 
bers whose children attend school 
or who are members of local school 
boards, 

Among them are “Personnel Re- 
lations for Teachers,” a guide for 
teachers in their relations with par- 
ents, school districts and schoo! ad- 
ministration, which sells for 20 
cents; “Status of Equal Job Oppor- 
tunity,” a study of the 19 states 
that have laws in this category, 10 
cents; “An Educational Ranking of 
the States,” a study of how the 
school systems of the 50 states rank 
among themselves, 10 cents; “Cur- 
rent Fears of Teachers,” a study of 
the economic, legal, physical and 
moral fears of teachers, 15 cents; 
and “Fiscal Independence vs. Fis 
cal Dependence in Major American 
School Districts,” a study of finat- 
cial practices, 25 cents. 

A list of additional pamphlets 
with prices may be had from Reuter 
at AFT international headquarters, 
28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Il 
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USWA May Set Up. 
Own Healih Centers 


Atlantic City—The Steelworkers are “seriously considering” estab- 
lishment of their own medical center projects unless the effectiveness 
of present programs is rapidly improved. 

In a foreword to a report to the 10th constitutional convention 
based on an extensive study of the union’s medical care insurance 


programs, USWA Pres. David J. 
McDonald said the scope of the 
Steelworkers’. present programs of 
health care are inadequate, that 
present carriers are failing to “con- 
trol skyrocketing costs,” and that 
more insurance coverage could be 
achieved without additional expend- 
itures if the waste in present pro~ 
grams could be eliminated. 

The special study, authorized at 
the last convention, was critical of 
doctors, hospitals and the insur- 
ance carriers who are providing 
health care for union members and 
their families. It was prepared by 
Dr. I. S: Falk, former director. of 
research of the Social Security Ad- 
ministration. 

McDonald said the study 
showed that the insurance firms 
were “ineffective in preventing 
such abuses as unnecessary sur- 
gery, unnecessary hospital admis- 
sions and unduly long hospital | 
stays.” 

He said employers would be 
asked to invest part of the steel in- 
dustry’s huge pension funds in 
group-practice medical care cen- 
ters, hospitals and other medical 
care facilities. The union’s health 
care programs cover nearly 1 mil- 
lion members and their dependents, 
and cost $134 million a year. 

The study compared present 
USWA programs with group prac- 
tice plans such as the United Mine 
Workers fund, the Kaiser Founda- 
tion health plans and the Health 
Insurance Plan of New York. 


group-practice prepayment plans, 
with salaried staffs in selected steel 
areas, while working to improve 
the effectiveness of present insur- 
ance programs. 

The union proposed to discuss 
the situation with the steel industry 
through the subcommittee on medi- 


cal care of the joint Human Rela- 


tions Research Committee, as well 
as with representatives of the medi- 
cal profession and hospitals. 

In another report on insur- 
ance, pensions and supplemen- 
tary unemployment benefits, the 
union disclosed that nearly 80,- 
000 former steel workers are 
drawing pensions at the rate of 
over $55 million a year; that 
more than $112 million in sup- 
plemental unemployment bene- 
fits (SUB) had accrued to un- 
employed steel workers by the 
end of May 1960; that premiums 
under the insurance programs 
totaled nearly $233 million in the 
last completed insurance year. 

The report warned that with in- 
creased unemployment in the steel 
industry, benefit payments under 
SUB plans have increased sharply 
since May. 

“If the benefit payments continue 
at the heavy July level for four or 
five months,” the report states, “the 
weekly benefits being paid by sev- 
eral of the large companies will 
be reduced by one-quarter. In 
some cases even a fairly rapid re- 
covery will not avoid reductions by 


It recommended a series of pilot 


next February or March.” 


Steel, Chemical Unions 


Back Kennedy, Johnson 


(Continued from Page 1) 
the century and tied it to the party’s 
candidate this year. 
“Can you tell me,” he cried to 
a cheering audience at the steel- 
workers, “not in the last eight years 
but in the last half-century since the 


STATEMENT REQUIRED BY THE ACT 
OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AS AMENDED BY 
THE ACTS OF MARCH 3, 1933, AND 
, 1946 (Title 39, United States 
Code, Section 233) SHOWING THE OWN- 
ERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, AND CIRCU- 
LATION OF AFL-CIO NEWS published 
aged at weaning, D. C. for Septem- 
r, 1960. 


1. The names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and busi- 
ness managers are: Publisher, AFL-CIO, 
815 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington, 
D. C.; Editor, Saul Miller, "815 Sixteenth 
St.. N. W.: Washington, D. C.; Managing 
Editor, Willard Shelton, 815 Sixteenth St., 
N. W., Washington, D. C.; Business Man- 
ager, none. : 


2. The owner is: (If owned by a cor- 
Poration, its name and address must be 
stated and also immediately thereunder the 
Rhames and addresses of stockholders own- 
ing or holding 1 percent or more of total 
amount of stock. If not owned by a cor- 
Poration, the names and addresses of the 
individual owners must be given. If owned 
by a partnership or other unincorporated 
firm, its name and address, as well as 
that of each individual member, must be 
given.) : George Meany, President, 815 Six- 
teenth St., N. W., Washington, D. C.; 
William F. Schnitzler, Secy-Treas., 815 
Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington, D, 
(principal officers). 


8. The known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or 
holding 1 percent or more of total amount 
of bonds, mortgages, or other securities 
are: (If there are none, so state.) NONE. 


4, Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary rela- 
tion, the name of the person or corpora- 
tion for whom such trustee is acting; also 

statements in the two paragraphs 
show the affiant’s full knowledge and 
belief as to the circumstances and condi- 
tions under which stockholders and se- 
curity holders who do not appear upon 
books of the company as _ trustees, 

ld stock and securities in a capacity 

Other than that of a bona fide owner. 


5. The average number of copies of 
each issue of this publication sold or dis- 
tributed, through the mails or otherwise, 
to paid subscribers during the 12 months 
Preceding the date shown above was 92,013. 

Saul Miller, 
Director of Publications. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
lth day of September, 1960. 

_ (Seal) Harold H. Jack. 
Notary Public. 
My commission expires January 14, 1965. 
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administration of Theodore Roose- 
velt, can you tell me of a single 
piece of domestic social legislation 
that served the people that has 
been initially proposed by the Re- 
publican party?” 
Nixon’s Lip Service 

The Steelworkers endorsement of 
Kennedy came minutes before he 
appeared in the great auditorium, 
with about 1,500 persons in the 
galleries joining the cheers of the 
3,500 delegates on the floor. The 
resolution declared that while Nixon 
in recent months has “given lip 
service to the need for government 
action in such fields as education, 
housing and public health, his votes 
do not justify confidence that per- 
formance will follow. Indeed, de- 
spite his recent identification with 
the so-called ‘new’ or ‘liberal’ wing 
of the Republican Party, he has 
yet to be recorded in that company 
on any division in Congress.” 

The resolution praised Kennedy 
for “his keen and growing under- 


c. | standing of the labor movement as 


such, and a warm appreciation of 
the problems and aspirations of 
working people everywhere.” 

In a special supplementary re- 
port by the Chemical Workers 
executive board to the conven- 
tion, endorsement of the Ken- 
nedy-Johnson ticket was strongly 
recommended, and the delegates 
joined overwhelmingly in voting 
their approval. 

‘In both his appearances Kennedy 
emphasized the differences between 
the Democratic and Republican 
Parties, citing what he said were 
the negative, do-nothing slogans of 
Republican campaigns — “Keep 
Cool with Coolidge”—as opposed 
to the New Freedom, New Deal 
and Fair Deal of past Democratic 
| Administrations. , 


city hookup. 


Binghamton, Rochester, 


Rome. 


added. / 


Kensédy to Speak Sept. 29 Over I 0-City 


TV Hookup Spoullired by N.Y. COPE 


New York—A series of television broad- 
casts in support of the Kennedy-Johnson ticket 
will be sponsored by the New: York State 
Committee on Political Raucetion over a 10- 


A 30-minute television iaidi by Sen. John 
F. Kennedy on Sept. 29 at 10:30 p. m. will 
launch the COPE series. It will be carried by 
stations in New York City, Buffalo, Albany, 
Syracuse, 
Carthage-Watertown, Plattsburgh and ‘Utica . 


Future broadcasts, State COPE Chairman 
Louis Hollander announced, will include tele- 
vision addresses by Adali Stevenson, former 
Sen. Herbert H. Lehman, New York Mayor 
Robert F. Wagner, and Gov. Abraham Ribi- 
coff of Connecticut. Other programs may be 


in the audience 


‘Elmira, | 


: Hollander. sil. (bb. Seleciiots- see gard of tee 

_ program approved by the State COPE organi- 

zation in suport of the endorsement of Ken- 

nedy and Johnson voted overwhelmingly at 
the recent State AFL-CIO convention. 

He said COPE will advertise the television 

election programs “in every city and town with- 


- Im announcing the television series, Hol- 
lander predicted 
issue” in attacks on Kennedy will be “rejected 
and repudiated” by the electorate. 
He charged that the “apparent attacks on 
Kennedy on religious grounds are nothing more 
- than a subterfuge being used by big business 
interests and sweatshop operators to defeat 
the Democratic nominees because of their lib- 
eral views and policies on economic legislation.” 


range of the. stations.” 


that injection of the “religious 


Steelworkers Map Jobs Plan 
To Meet Impact of Automation 


(Continued from Page 1) § 


hour week he would prefer “to try 
an administration which is dedi- 
cated to full economic growth.” 
The solution for the nation’s 
economic ills, he said, is an eco- 
nomic policy of “going ahead at 
such full blast so that in a 40-hour 
week we would barely produce 
what we could consume.” 


McDonald told reporters after 
Kennedy’s address that there is no 
serious difference between Kennedy 
and himself on this issue, that he 
agrees with Kennedy that the ideal 
situation is to seek greater produc- 
tion to insure full employment. 

Shorter Week Stressed 

But “with the tremendous on- 
rush of automation,” he added, “I 
still think it is imperative that the 
union, industry and the govern- 
ment engage in some serious con- 
sideration with the view in mind of 
achieving full employment in steel 
with a shorter workweek.” 

Kennedy declared that at a time 
when there is a sharp rise in pro- 
ductivity in the Soviet Union, 
“when we need all the steel that 
we can get to take care of the popu- 
lation, which is increasing and 
which will double in 40 years, I 
should like to see the economic 
and fiscal policies of this govern- 
ment directed toward stimulating 
an economy so that the steel indus- 
try works full time so that your 
people will go back to work.” 

McDonald had reported that 
135,000 Steelworkers were cur- 
rently unemployed and an addi- 
tional 350,000 were working less 
than 40 hours a week. Taking 
note of this situation, and that the 
steel industry was working at about 
50 percent of capacity, Kennedy 
said: . 

“If the Soviet Union overnight 
should knock out 50 percent of 
our steel capacity, we would feel 
that we were ruined, and yet the 
economic policies of this Admin- 
istration have contributed to one- 
half of our steel capacity heing 
unused” with resulting unem- 
ployment. 


On the bargaining front, Mc- 
Donald told the convention that the 
union is not going to reopen exist- 
ing contracts to secure a shorter 
workweek “but we are going to 
talk” through the Human Relations 
Committee about this problem. The 
committee was set up as a result 
of the 1959 steel strike to resolve 
future problems arising in the in- 
dustry. 


Warning on Union Politics 
Stressing that the union is not 
opposed to automation, McDonald 
declared the industry must remem- 
ber that “only human beings have 
purchasing power . . . as automa- 


tion progresses, hours of work must 


be shortened in order to supply 
jobs to buy goods.” 

McDonald told the convention 
also that among the enemies with 
whom the union has to. contend 
are employers who “intend to be- 
come openly active in union poli- 
tics,” who are going “to try to get 
elected to office in your union peo- 
ple whose minds they cannot only 
influence but whom they can ac- 
tually control.” 

A number of union leaders who 
addressed the convention after Mc- 
Donald indicated this applied to an 
opposition group in the union. The 
opposition to McDonald, indicated 
as about a dozen delegates, regis- 
tered their feelings in opposing a 
resolution praising the USWA pres- 
ident for his strike leadership. 
Their leader, Donald Rarick, took 
the floor to dispute a report on a 
strike at the Carrier Corp., in Syra- 
cuse, IN. “Y. 

His speech touched off a sharp 
floor reaction indicating wide sup- 
port for the union’s leadership. 

AFL-CIO Pres. George 

Meany, unable to make his 
scheduled address to the conven- 
tion, sent a wire congratulating 
the union on its strike victory 
and urged it to take advantage 
of the opportunity to elect “lead- 
ers who will not tolerate a back- 
sliding economy, who will work 
to insure that every American 
who wants to work will be able 
to find a job.” 

On the 1959 steel strike, Ken- 
nedy in his speech declared that it 
stemmed in great part from the 
slowdown in the economy, that 
when there is a need for steel an 
agreement can be reached. 


panies found that half of their ca- 
pacity produces as much steel as 
the market is consuming and said 
in effect, “We will not settle this 
matter now. Let us decrease our 
working standards. Let us stand 
still. Let them strike, use up our 
inventory, use up our backlog. Six 
months from now we can go back 
to work and produce, and our 
profits will still be up.” 

‘Leadership in Washington’ 

Kennedy, in addition, called for 
amendment of the national emer- 
gency disputes provisions of the 
Taft-Hartley Act to give the Pres- 
ident “the freest choice of all pos- 
sible measures to be selected or 
combined according to the need of 
the particular situation.” 

The real problem in such dis- 
putes, he added, is leadership in 
Washington. 

“Pious words about collective 
bargaining did not bring about a 
prompt settlement of the steel strike 
in 1959,” he said, “nor can pious 
words about the healthy state of 
our economy change the hard fact 
that in this time of crisis much of 
our productive capacity lies idle.” 

The officers’ report to the con- 
vention sharply stressed the un- 
employment theme, declaring that 
“if remedial measures are not taken 
to correct the deplorable situation 
in steel, it is plain that the depres- 
sion in this industry will continue 
to spread with disastrous conse- 
quences to our entire economy.” 


The union pointed to the 1959 
strike settlement as providing a 
project of “major importance which 
could change the entire pattern of 
labor relations in the steel industry 
and avoid similar industrywide dis- 
putes in the future,” the human re- 


In 1959, he added, the steel com- 


bitter 116-day strike to preserve 


agencies. 


relief program providing food, shel- 
ter and welfare services “that made 
the strike endurable.” The aid 
from the agencies, he said, “ex- 
ceeded by far the amount the union 
poured into the districts and locals.” 

The report showed that 54,143 of 
the 500,000 striking Steelworkers 


that 49,333 received aid valued at 
$12.3 million. 

The 35,000 strikers in New 
York State received $9 million 
in unemployment compensation 
after the 49-day waiting period 


required under the law, 


lations reseach committees. 


Steel Strikers Got 
$23 Millionin Aid ~— 


Atlantic City—The half million Steelworkers who waged the 


their union from industry attack 


received nearly $23 million in assistance from public and private 


In a special report to the USW convention, Sec.-Treas. I. W. Abel 


described the closely planned strike‘ 


applied for public assistance and. 


The largest number of families 
receiving surplus food in one 
month was 105,114, with the food 
valued at $1.4 million. 


Voluntary agencies handled 


$118,712 in assistance. 

In addition, special union strike 
relief committees provided addi- 
tional services including agree- 
ments on extension of credit on 
mortgages and various types of 
bills, handling of sheriff's sales and 


for medical care. 


8,517 cases and made available 


other legal problems, and arranging 
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Eisenhower Signs Bill: 


GOP Health Plan 


Hit Again 


by Labor 


Pres. Eisenhower has signed into law the 1960 amendments to 
the Social Security Act which an AFL-CIO spokesman has called 
“keenly disappointing” to organized labor. 

Although the amendments afford “some liberalizations” in social 


security coverage, said Nelson 


AFL-CIO Dept. of Social Security,® 


they “fall far short of meeting the 
needs of workers and their fami- 
lies.” 

Included in the amendments were 
those setting up token medical aid 
for the aged, pushed through Con- 
gress by the Administration and a 
coalition of conservative Republi- 
cans and southern Democrats. The 
AFL-CIO had supported a broad 
plan for health care, financed by 
increased social security contribu- 
tions, instead of the limited plan 


for federal-state grants finally 
enacted. 
In a statement issued following 


the White House signing, Health, 
Education & Welfare Sec. Ar- 
thur S. Flemming called the 
amendments “another forward 
step” for the social security sys- 
tem. He said the medical care 
provisions of the bill would be- 
come available Oct. 1. 

Flemming, in letters to the gov- 
ernors of the 50 states, made it 
plain, however, that state legislative 
action is still necessary before fed- 
eral grants will be made to provide 
modest health care for senior citi- 
zens who can provide proof of 
poverty. 

Pointing out that the “intent” of 
the new law is “to encourage the 
states to establish, improve or ex- 
tend their programs of medical 
services for the aged,” Flemming 
told the governors: 


“If this intent is to be fully real- 
ized, each state must determine 
whether the legal base now sup- 
porting its various assistance pro- 
grams can encompass the new pro- 
visions of law. If new legislation 
is required in your state, I hope 
that you will make the necessary 
recommendations to your legisla- 
ture atthe earliest possible date.” 

Only three of the state legisla- 

tures currently are in session. 
Two others have recessed at least 
until December. 

In New York, Gov. Nelson A. 
Rockefeller (R), issued a new criti- 


H:- Cruikshank, director of the 


cism of the Administration’s medi- 
cal care program and hinted his 
state would delay participation in 
the plan until it knew whether the 
next Administration would change 
it. The Republican — presidential 
nominee, Richard M. Nixon, has 
indicated his support of the Ad- 
ministration plan, while Democratic 
presidential nominee John F. Ken- 
nedy has vigorously supported the 
social security principle. . 


No Real Solution 

Rockefeller assailed both the 
“needs test” required under the Ad- 
ministration bill and the method for 
financing out of general revenues 
instead of by social security con- 
tributions of workers and employ- 
ers. “Frankly,” the governor said, 
“I do not regard it (the Adminis- 
tration plan) as any real solution to 
the great human problem of assur- 
ing that the nation’s senior citizens 
have adequate health insurance.” 

In addition to the modest health 
provisions, the social security 
amendments signed by the White 
House: 

@ Eliminated the 50-year age 
limit for disability benefits, making 
250,000 additional persons eligible 
for benefits. 


@ Reduced the quarters of cov- 
erage required for eligibility, bring- 
ing the ratio to 1 out of 3, instead 
of 1 out of 2, for employment 
since 1950. ; 


@ Improved benefits payable to 
children in certain cases, with some 
400,000 children expected to re- 
ceive an increase, and provided 
benefits for certain wives, widows, 
widowers and children not pre- 
viously eligible. 

@ Modified the retirement test 
so that a beneficiary can earn up 
to $300 additional each year— 
above the previous $1,200 ceiling 
—while” losing only 50 cents in 
benefits for each additional dollar 
earned. Above $1,500, each dol- 
lar earned will result in a loss of 


$1 in benefits. 


Building Trades Rally 
Behind Picketing Bill 


(Continued from Page 1) 
but the House Rules Committee 
bottled up the bill and prevented 
a floor vote, while Republican Ma- 
jority Leader Everett McKinley 


Bargaining Report 
On Cost of Living 

The current issue of the 
AFL-CIO Collective Bargain- 
ing Report is on a key subject 
for union wage negotiators: 
How much does it cost a 
family to live reasonably? 

The report presents in de- 
tail the findings of the City 
Workers Family Budget 
study of the U.S. Dept. of 
Labor. 

The key finding: An aver- 
age of $6,130 a year ($118 a 
week) is needed by a worker 
to support a four-person fam- 
ily on a “modest but ade- 

' quate” standard of living in 


Report is available without 
charge on request to the AFL- 
CIO Dept. of Research, 815 
Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Dirksen (R-Ill.) and Senator Barry 
F, Goldwater (R-Ariz.) “prevented 
Senate action.” 

Haggerty noted that Pres. 
Eisenhower had repeatedly rec- 
ommended such legislation in 
messages to Congress, and Labor 
Sec. James P. Mitchell gave “vig- 
orous support” to the measure 
in the last session. However, he 
added, Dirksen “cast doubt on 
whether the President was cur- 
rently supporting the bill.” 

The BCTD official sharply as- 
sailed the National Association of 
Manufacturers, the U.S. Chamber 
of Commerce, the Associated Gen- 
eral Contractors, the National As- 
sociation of Home Builders, the 
American Retail Federation and the 
Farm Bureau Federation for their 
opposition to easing picketing re- 
strictions. 

These opponents, Haggerty said, 
“feared the judgment of the ma- 
jority of the House and Senate on 
the merits of the issue.” 

Failure of the 86th Congress to 
adopt the bill, Haggerty said, was 
a “defeat for all, in and out of 
Congress, who have fought to pro- 
tect the standards of wages, hours 
and working conditions established 
by the trade unions in the building 


and construction industry.” 


NOMINATION OF JOHN F. KENNEDY for President and Lyndon B. Johnson for Vice President 
was voted enthusiastically at convention of New York State Liberal Party. Shown at dinner at which’ 
Kennedy—national labor-backed Democratic Party candidate—accepted Liberals’ nomination are, left 
to right, AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany; Kennedy; Adali E. Stevenson, former Democratic and Libs 
eral presidential candidate; and Liberal Party Chairman Alex Rose, president of Hatters. 


Nixon Misquotes Kennedy, Draws }} 
Fire for Twisting Detroit Talk 


————e 
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Vice Pres. Nixon, Republican presidential nominee, has run into a storm of criticism for a distor=! 
tion of a speech by his Democratic opponent, Sen. John F. Kennedy, on Labor Day in Cadillac Square 


Detroit. 


Nixon, addressing the 1,500 delegates to the Machinists’ convention in St. Louis, implied that Ken< 
nedy had promised “100 percent” support to labor in order to “win votes.” 


The GOP candidate “quoted”? 
Kennedy as having said: ‘What 
the American labor movement 
wants for America I want for 
America; and what the American 
labor movement opposes I oppose.” 


The New York Times and the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch promptly 
printed both the advance text of 
Kennedy’s speech and an actual 
transcript, to show that Nixon 
had distorted the Kennedy re- 
marks to make it appear that 
Kennedy was promising subservi- 
ence. The Washington Post also 
reported the misquotation. 


In addition, the Post-Dispatch 
called the Nixon misquotation “a 
rank case of misrepresentation,” 
and “a disappointing reversion to 
Nixon’s indefensible tactics of the 
past.” Kennedy, in a speech to the 
Steelworkers in Atlantic City, N. J., 
charged that the GOP candidate 
“misquoted me” and “took out of 
context” the Labor Day remarks. 

The advance text of Kennedy’s 
Detroit Labor Day speech carried 
this statement: 

“,.. 1 know that the American 
labor movement wants for Amer- 
ica what I want for American: the 
elimination of poverty and unem- 
ployment, the re-establishment of 
America’s moral leadership, the 
guarantee of full civil rights for 
all our citizens. I know the Amer- 
ican labor movement opposes what 
I oppose: complacency, unemploy- 


ment, economic stagnation, racial 
discrimination and national inse- 
curity.” 

What He Said: 


Kennedy, who frequently departs 
from his prepared text, actually told 
his Cadillac Square audience that 
“the goals of the labor movement 
are the goals for all America and 
their enemies are the enemies of 
progress.” 

Nixon’s distortion of Kennedy’ s 
remark drew this sharp editorial 
rebuke from the Post-Dispatch: 

“It just goes to show what a 
skillful debater can do by switching 
about, the little word ‘what.’ Where 
the text of the Kennedy speech 
said ‘labor wants what I want,’ 
the Vice President misrepresented 
his opponent as saying ‘what labor 


wants I want.’ The change in 


meaning is just about 180 de- 
grees 0 

Speaking to the Steelworkers, 
Kennedy made it plain once again 
that he felt organized labor shared 
a common goal with other Ameri- 
cans. The Democratic candidate 
told” the USWA: 

“, . - I know that- organized 
labor wants the things that I want 
for the United States: they want 
better schools and better hospi- 
tals, and they want this coun- 
try to move forward . . . organ- 
ized labor opposes lethargy and 
economic standstill and weakness 
at home and weakness abroad. 

“I think the working men and 
women of this country want what 
everyone else wants: they want this 
country to be second to none; they 
want this country to move.” 

Kennedy’s press secretary, Pierre 
Salinger, said Nixon’s speech to the 


IAM was “another example of Vice 
Pres. Nixon misquoting Sen. Kens 
nedy as Nixon has misquoted otherg” 
in previous campaigns.” Salinger 
charged the GOP standard bearef 
had distorted statements by former 
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Pres. Harry Truman and Adlai Bg 
Stevenson in their presidential came 
paigns of 1948, 1952 and 1956. 


Rich GOP Diplomats 
Inept, Bowles Says 


Miami Beach—The Eisenhower-Nixon Administration has beetl 
accused of using ambassadorships as “political payoffs” for GOP 


contributors without regard to the 


sensitivities of people abroad. 


Rep. Chester Bowles (D-Conn.), former U.S. ambassador to India 
during the Truman Administration, told delegates to the 10th an 


N 
» 


niversary convention of the Elec-¢ 
trical, Radio & Machine Workers 
here that the Administration con- 
sistently named as ambassadors men 
who found foreigners “both strange 
and incomprehensible.” ; 
The Administration, he said, 
decided that “the best man” it 
could send as ambassador to a 
large South American country 
was a former official of the 
Republican National Committee, 
whose “own account of his inter- 
ests and experience” was limited 
to a listing of membership in 18 
clubs—tennis, golf and social or- 
ganizations. 


As ambassador to Cuba “in the 
critical waning days of the Batista 
regime,” he continued, the Admin- 
istration “saw fit to dispatch an- 
other party executive” who listed in 
Who’s Who that he was interested 
in five tennis and golf clubs from 
New York to Palm Beach. 


“Is it any wonder that such men 


find Asians ‘inscrutable,’ Latif 
Americans ‘volatile and irrespons 
sible,” and Africans ‘childish’? 
Bowles asked, 

“These are men who would bé 
equally ill at ease and equally out 
of touch in a New England towm 
meeting, at an Iowa harvest. dines 
ner, or at a convention of working? 
men and women.” 


Rep. Rogers, Vets’ 
Friend, Dies at 79 


Lowell, Mass.—Rep, Edith} 
Nourse Rogers (R), who with 39) 
years in the House had servéd iff 
Congress longer than any othem 
woman, died here after a short ilkg 
ness. She was 79. % 

Mrs. Rogers first went to Cons 
gress in 1925 as successor to hef 
husband, John Jacob Rogers, wh@ 
died during his sixth term. Sh@ 
was unopposed for an 18th termi} 
at the time of her death, 4 
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